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Hauling is another job at which a Farmall Cub 
will save you hours and backaches. Your Cub 
can provide belt power, too, for grinding or 
mixing feed, shelling corn, mixing cement, 
and sawing your winter supply of firewood. 
FE work threatens to crowd fun ... hydraulic Touch-Control raises 
out of your life, perhaps a Mc- and lowers implements with finger- 
Cormick Farmall Cub tractor can tip ease. Yes, driving a Cub is so 
help in your pursuit of happiness. much fun that everyone will want 
It can save hours of your time, and to doit... leaving you free to slip 
save your energy, too. off to the golf club or to your fav- 
You don’t wrestle a Farmall Cub orite fishing waters. 
... you ride it. You sit at ease while Ask your nearby International 
you plow, harrow, plant, cultivate, Harvester dealer today to show you 
mow, and do the dozens of other how a Farmall Cub can make your 
power jobs your country place re- country life more fun and less 
quires. No tugging at heavy levers work, Mowing 1) acres an hour is easy with a Farmall 
Cub equipped with a McCormick five-foot 
mower—easy even when the growth is heavy. 
You can mow your lawn with a Cub, too, pull- 
ing gang mowers. 
x Plowing gets done at the right time when you 
own a Farmall Cub. No missing the season 
while you wait for a custom plowman. You 
can plow 4 to acres a day, then disk a fine | 
FAR MA seedbed even faster. ) 
B 
* McCormick and Farmall are separately registered trademarks 
Grading drives, removing snow, moving and — Farmall Cubs as any other one-plow tractor... of International Harvester Company 
leveling earth, cleaning stable yards these because the Cub has more big-tractor features. 
jobs that are usually backbreakers are easy with Made in cost-saving large quantities, the Cub 
a Farmall Cub and a McCormick grading blade is actually priced lower than any comparable 
And remember—twice as many people buy tractor. It gives you more, for less. 
International Harvester Company 
a of Canada Limited, 
GET THIS FREE BOOKLET @™® 7 Hamilton, Ontario. 
Find out now how much a Farmall Cub can help in — Please send me your free booklet on the Farmall 
running your country acres. Mail the coupon today. Fak) Cub tractor and matched equipment. 
International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equ p- Name 
ment and Farmall! Tractors Motor Trucks Crawier 
Tractors and Power Units ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED . HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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BIG BEN 


2. 


a 1 BIG BEN LOUD ALARM—in rich black finish with 


nickel trim. $5.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


| LOUD | if voure one of those pillow - pou nders who 
tind sleep more interesting 7 * '— than getting up. this Big Ben is 
for you.” ° His tick you can hear. His voice is friendly but firm... 


hell get you up no matter how far you burrow under the covers. And, 


\ 


because you know you can trust him, 


MADE BY THe MAKERS OF BIG BEN 


Ww 
ESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 


PETERBORQUGy CIMITED 


ONTARIO 


AMERICA —good looking and de- SPUR—a distinctive alarm clock BELL BOY—an attractive West- 
pendable Has bold, easy-to- in rich black finish with nickel clox alarm at a very attractive 
read numerals, attractive two- trim Has large legible dial, price! Ivory finish with gold *Reg. Tr 
tone dial, pleasant bell alarm. heavily coated luminous hands colour trim $3.50. Luminous 


Ivory finish, nickel trim. $2.95. and numerals. $3.95 dial, a dollar more. 
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“Would You 
end E. J. Roberts 
“2002” 


Of course you wouldn't! 

*You don’t know E. J. Roberts. And lending 

money isn’t your business. But I lent $200 to 

Mr. Roberts—a man I never saw before in my 


life 


‘Mr. Roberts is like most of the folks I meet 
in a business day, a pretty solid citizen. If you 
knew the people who do business with him, they 
could tell you about his family, his good steady 


job, how he pays his bills on time. 


“But these people wouldn’t know about Mr. 
Roberts’ recent problem. He had a money 
emergency he couldn’t handle by himself. He 
didn’t ask his friends or relatives for help— he’s 
seen too many friendships break up over money. 


R. J. Girardin, manager of the 
Hlousehold Finance branch offic eat ie So he tried to borrow elsewhere. He found this 


1003 St. Catherine Street, East, 


“raining a bit involved—it required a type of security 


that he didn’t have. 
‘"\ loan may not be the best solution to every 


money problem. I have to point this out to 


some folks who come to my office. But, it’s my 
job to make prompt cash loans for any worth- 
while reason. And I do help hundreds of people 
like Mr. Roberts every month. Well, Mr. Rob 


erts came to Household Finance, where we con- 


sider a man’s character and ability to repay his 


MONEY WHEN YOU NEED IT loan more important than the worldly goods h 


has. We made E. J. Roberts a $200 loan on the 


strength of his integrity and his steady incon 
He's repaying inconvenient monthly instalments 
Corporation of Canada “There are more than 125 other managers 
like me in 84 cities throughout Canada. Ever 
year thousands of people with money problem 1 
Backed by 73 Years’ Experience ... Phone Book Lists Office Nearest You find help in these branch offices of Househol 


Finance— Canada’s largest and most recon 


mended consumer finance organization.” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Hidden Triumph of Ti-Coq 


HEN Gratien Gélinas’ widely heralded play, Ti-Coq, limped 

back from New York recently, impoverished and rejected by 

the stony heart of Broadway, a great number of Canadians 
felt they were in the presence of a national catastrophe 

To many who have yearned for the day when Canadians might 
write, paint, act and sing for all the world and win the world’s applause, 
Ti-Coq’s failure in New York represented a tragedy far greater than 
the tragedy of one more local boy who didn’t make good in the big 
city after all. 

Ti-Coq had won an extraordinary reception here in Canada. Never 
perhaps in this country’s halting, hopeful cultural history had a piece 
of Canadian writing, a piece of Canadian painting or a piece of 
Canadian music been more quickly and enthusiastically applauded 
here at home. The play had broken all records in Montreal. Then in 
its English trarislation it played a week to packed and cheering 
houses in Toronto. Its admirers held far more than the hope of fresh 
commercial success for it. They felt it could not escape recognition 
as the artistic tour de force which it was considered to be by so 
many of those who saw it here. 

The play lasted only three performances in New York. Although 
Gélinas himself shrugged off the disaster with the good-natured 
stoicism of a trouper, at least some of his admirers insisted on reading 
all sorts of sinister meanings into it The unadmiring New York 
critics and the practically non-existent New York audiences were 
charged with everything from chauvinistic jealousy and Philistinism 
to home-town refereeing. One disgruntled Ti-Coq supporter threatened 
to retaliate by organizing boycotts against every New York play 
which attempts henceforward to appear in Canada. 

Amid these loyal if somewhat childish caterwaulings, it seems to 
us that the real significance of the incident has been lost. The real 
significance was not that Ti-Coq failed in New York, but that it 
achieved an outstanding success in Canada before Canadian audiences 
and Canadian critics knew what it was going to do in New York 

We don’t think it’s necessary to labor the point that this reverses 
one of the most stubborn and exasperating trends in our national life 
Occasionally very occasionally--we Canadians have consented to 
admit that a Canadian book, a Canadian play, a Canadian painting 
or a Canadian work of music can become worthy of some restrained 
and patronizing measure of our praise, whether the rest of the world 
sees fit to praise it or not. Never before, to the best of this magazine’s 
knowledge, have we Canadians had the generosity and independence 
and confidence and honest common sense to go completely overboard 
for a Canadian work of art for the sole reason that we liked it 

Our personal reaction to Ti-Coq as a play is largely irrelevant. 
For what the observation is worth, we enjoved it. We did not enjov 
it so much that we considered it impossible for other people of honest 
judgment and reasonable taste to disagres 

We are not convinced, in short, that Ti-Coq got a dirty deal on 
Broadway. We are convinced that it got a fair deal in Canada. And 
if Gratien Gélinas has helped persuade Canadians that they are 
entitled to like a Canadian play or a Canadian book without waiting 
for the New York reviews to tell them whether it’s safe to like it, 
then his ultimate stature as a Canadian will far outreach his 


considerable stature as a playwright and an actor. 
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Get after it... Quick! with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and MASSAGE! 
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Bevins at home 


His illness wins sympathy but means more work for Attlee. 


REST COMING FOR THE TIRED MEN? 


Ring,” which will 
soon be heard at Covent 


Garden Opera House, ends 


with “‘Gotterdammerung or to give 
the English translation, “the Twi- 
light of the Gods.” This last opera 


of the involved cycle opens with the 
lovely rippling music of the Rhine 
Maidens then progresses half way to 
the death of Siegfried whose corpse 
is carried off stage on a shield. 

This Siegfried 
tricky, for Wagnerian 


episode is pretty 


tenors are 


stout fellows--they have to be 
and more than once the shield has 
been known to break under their 


weight. However, Wagner was a man 
who believed in taking chances 

But all this is nothing to the last 
act when Brunhilde sings the orches- 
tra to a standstill and then, mounting 


Valhalla 


the gods in 


her horse, rides to ind is 


consumed with flames 


The music is glorious, the tragedy 
complete, and we all go home stimu 
lated, inspired and happy 

Now it may not be what 
all this has to do with His Majesty’s 
Socialist Mr. Attlee 


would certainly make an unimposing 


app irent 
Government 


Siegfried, and Herbert Morrison even 


in fancy dress would be an 


vincing Brunhilde; yet Valhalla is in 


uncon- 


flames and I am very much afraid 
that the Socialists have entered the 
Twilight of the Gods 

It is always risky to prophesy, 
especially when the international 


situation 1s so unpredictable, but 
unless all the portents lie the Social 
defeated at the 


polls before the leaves are 


ists will be heavily 
i1utumn- 
tinted again. Since there must be a 
government it is equally certain that 
the Conservatives will form the next 
administration. 

If the country could distinguish in 


the ballot Mr. Attlee 


his party it would do so. 


between and 


This 


unspectacular little man has carried 


i terrible burden without a whimper. 
For weeks Prime 
Minister, Acting Foreign Secretary 
ind Acting Minister of Defense. But 
he turns up each day as if he had no 


now he has beer 


more worries than come to any chap 
in the course of the day. 


For five years Churchill has hit him 


with everything he’s got, and the 

little bantam is still in the ring. 
After all, Attlee is not a stripling 

in years and has no chance of respite 


In fact 
day 


throughout the live-long day. 


he would probably regard a 
which confronted him with only one 
crisis as a siesta. Sometimes I think 
his only diversion as he walks from 
one committee room to another is to 
stop at the ticker tape and find out 
just how badly Australia is beating 
the English cricket team. 

But ene man is not a government 
that 
Attlee will have to go down with his 
team \t that 


now the 


even Churchill found out) and 


is what it looks 


age 


least 


like unless of miracles 
is still with us 
While we are in a kindly mood let 
Mr. Attlee and admit that 
the Valhalla were 
reddening the sky and Herbert Brun 
hilde Morrison saw the horse waiting 


for him, 


us leave 


when flames of 


many of us felt a pang of 


regret During the last two years 
he has proved himself a good House 
of Commons man, and his influence 
is solidly against the extremists in 
his party 

His incorrigible Cockney humor 
seldom leaves him, and then not for 
long. In fact when finally he mounts 
ind turns its head toward 
Valhalla he 
‘Well boys, it was my 
idea to hold a Festival of Britain in 
1951, but I didn’t know that 
going to be the festival.” 


But there is one Minister who will 


his horse 
the 
probably say 


mountain of will 


I was 


not be consumed with the gods. That 
is Aneurin 


Continued on page 30 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 


Aroused But Not Rattled 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


OU can still get up an argument 
any time in Ottawa on the 
question, ““Who’s going to be 
But, as the 
crisis deepens, the argument becomes 
Prime 
Minister St. Laurent is more and 
more likely to stay on for another 


the next Liberal leader?”’ 


more and more academic. 


term. 

As far as reporters can learn, he 
himself has said nothing about it. 
Some of his associates doubt if he 
has made up his own mind-—and, 
equally important, whether Mrs. St. 
Laurent has made up her mind which 
she’d rather have him do. There is 
ilso some mild dispute about his 
prospects for good health through 
Which is the 


wiser course for a hale and hearty 


the next six years. 
man of 69 to earry on with Canada’s 
heaviest job or to choose the rust and 
boredom of premature retirement? 
But, if the international situation 
grows worse, or even remains as it 
is, these questions fade out a good 
deal St. Laurent is the man su- 
premely qualified to lead Canada in 
a time of crisis. No one else in any 
party could equal him. St. Laurent 
Is a conscientious patriot, very sen- 
sitive to the call of duty. If it can 
be argued (as it will be argued) that 
he owes it to his country to remain 
on the job, he will probably stay. 


* * * 


"wee: ANS are often accused of 
4 being apathetic about the world 
crisis. Certainly there is a lot more 
evident excitement about it in the 
United States than here. But Gallup 
Poll officials, on the strength of their 
surveys in recent months, say Can- 
_adians are much more aware of danger 


than they may appear. Pollsters 
think the Canadian public is wider 
awake than the Government seems 
to realize. 

This conclusion isn’t always re- 
flected in the yes-or-no answers 
to the polls themselves. Events are 
moving so fast, it’s hard for pollsters 
to keep up. For instance, a con- 
siderable percentage of Canadians 
lately declared themselves in favor 
of a bigger Canadian contribution to 
the Korean War. The poll was 
started when only the Princess Pats 
had been sent to Korea; before it 
could be completed, let alone pub- 
lished, the rest of the Special Brigade 
was on Its way 

Quite aside from percentage reac- 
tions to particular questions, though, 
pollsters have been impressed by a 
general increase in awareness of the 
tense international situation. People 
are thinking about it now as they 
were not a year ago, and they seem to 
have got into a mood of resolution 
which is all the stronger for being 
rational, not emotional. 

Dr. George Gallup himself visited 
Canada a few weeks ago. When his 
Canadian colleagues told him of their 
results he said: “If that’s the case, 
you Canadians are lucky. We are 
disturbed by the emotionalism we 
find in our American surveys. We’re 
afraid it’s a mood that won't last.”’ 

Along with this cheering news of 
our own morale there have been 
equally encouraging reports on that 
of the enemy. Inside the satellite 
countries the Communists seem to be 
having trouble. 

In Czechoslovakia, the great purge 
announced last month (170,000 Com- 


munist Continued on page 63 


LIBERAL — 
LEADERSHIP 


Sensitive to the call of duty, St. Laurent will probably stay on the job. 
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€-403 ... Features the new 
“Dial Beam“—da_ travelling 
beam of light which spot- 
lights the station numerals 
as the set is tuned. Built-in 


Beam - a - Scope $34.95 


eee id 


antenna - - - 


C-402... BIG in every way, 
in cabinet size, value, per- 
formance ... yet modestly 
priced! Extra - large, solid- 
plastic cabinet can't 


chip or scratch. 
Alicolours - 


can put your 
confidence in 
General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RADIOS 


Here’s a completely new concept in radio cabinet design that 
permits wonderful new freedom for distinctive room arrange- 
ments! No longer need you place your radio flush against a 
wall. Your G-E Model C401 comes right out in the open. 
View it all around, and you'll agree:—this plastic beauty is 
stunningly attractive from every angle! Remarkably low- 
priced, it is available in five blend-with-your-room colours... 


for kitchen, bedroom, dining room, recreation room. 


95 C-65 ... Delu - 
Choose Your Colour—only 
cabinet, with unique 
Slumber Switch that auto- 
matically turns off radio 


at night. Wake-ua switch 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY turns radio on in 
LIMITED morning $54. 50 


(Prices subject to Ome without notice} 


Visit the friendly G-E dealer in your community 


Head Office: Toronto—Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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How Red Union 
Bosses 


Atom Workers 
Trail, B.C. 


Openly controlled by Communists, the Mine-Mill Union 
doggedly holds its grip on one of Canada’s most vital 
industries. Its domain includes a carefully guarded heavy- 
water plant in the B.C. mountains. An anti-Communist 
rival claims a majority of the workers, but the Reds are 
still on top in a fight that could involve our security 


By PIERRE BERTON 


N THE SMOKY little smelter town of Trail, huddled deep in the gnarled 

recesses of B. C.’s Kootenay mountains, one of the most significant 

union struggles in modern labor history is being fought out against a 
backdrop of atomic secrecy, Communist infiltration and charges of political 
opportunism 

Here, the United Steelworkers of America, the continent’s most powerful 
industrial union, is challenging the right of the 57-year-old International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to bargain for the men who work 
for one of Canada’s richest corporations, the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co., a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The contest at Trail is something more than just another union squabble 
In the first place, the Mine-Mill union has, for more than a decade, been 
run by the Communist Party for its own purposes. In the second, Canada’s 
first atomic plant is at Trail. CM&S has been producing heavy water 
for U. S. atomic research perhaps for a hydrogen bomb for almost eight 
years 

So far the Steelworkers have failed to uproot the Communist-led union. 
They were given the job in January, 1950, when the Mine-Mill union was 
expelled by the Canadian Congress of Labor. But, after a year of B. C 
Labor Board hearings, court cases, appeals and counter-suits, the Mine-Mill 
union and its Communist-dominated executive is still legal bargaining agent 
for Trail’s 4,000 workers even though only 1,700 of them actually 
belong to it 

Although the Stee!workers, in a whirlwind campaign, were able to win 
2 200 smeltermen to their cause, the government-appointed Labor Relations 
Board of B. C. has declined to certify them. And the Trail employees 
themselves have as yet been given no opportunity to vote on which union 
they want to represent them. 

Some strange things have been going on in B. C. since the union struggle 
in Trail began. A Liberal M.P. has come out publicly in favor of the Red 
run union A leading American Communist with a black patch over 
one eye, barred from Canada, has managed to stay at large four days in 
Trail. And the Canadian Congress of Labor has hotly charged that CM&S 


has given aid and comfort to the Communist union for the sake of a “bargain 


basement contract’’—-a charge vigorously denied by the company. 


Communist Harvey Murphy runs the Mine-Mill Union which controls 4,000 
workers at Trail, including some in secret Project 9 — an atomic plant. 


In the background looms the grey square tower of the company’s hush 
hush ‘Project 9” which has been producing heavy water for the U.S. since 


1943. Project 9 and the great hydrogen plant with which it is linked, is set 
apart from the sprawling fertilizer plant and smelter works by a high picket 
fence, a sign that says ““No Admittance Without Authority,’’ several uni 
formed guards, the RCMP, and an elaborate screening process and pass 
system part of which is under FBI surveillance. But there is good reason 
to doubt that Project 9 has been wholly isolated from the Communists who 
run the Mine-Mill union 

The key men in the Trail local are Communist Party members or Party 
liners. One of them works as an oiler in the heavy water plant itself. He 


was identified to this writer as a member of the Labor Progressive Party u 


1945 and was recently on the executive of his unio! 


Another works in the adjacent hydrogen plant as maintenance man 
He is not known to be a Party member but has consistently fol } 


Party line and has distributed copies of the Stockholn Peace Petition withu 


the pl int itself 


The pl int is vulnerable to sabot ive because of the great squat storage 
tank close by which holds 200.000 cubic feet of highly inflammable hydroger 
Nearby is an ammonium nitrate plant produ yr thor inds of t s ol 
fertilizer It can easily be converted to munitions-mal iY’ It was a shipload 
of ammonium nitrate that blew up in Texas City in 1947 destroying much of 


the town 


The smelter itself would be essential to Canada in the event of war 


It processes ill the base metals from the great Sullivan mine at Kimberley 
200 miles away This mine is the world’s irgest producer Of lead and zine 
and produces half of Canada’s silver Che miners are also organized by the 


Communist-led Mine-Mill union which is organized in gold and base metal 
areas throughout Canada including the International Nickel Co it 
Sudbury, Ont 

The significance of the atomic developments a irail has not est iped 


the Communist Party (on M arch 10, 1950, its west coast orgar The Pacific 


Tribune, said editorially The atomic products of Chalk River and Trail 
can be made to serve the interests of humanity, but only if the jackals of 
big business within the la r movement are decisively ousted That why 
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Trail’s hush-hush atomic plant has a warning sign — “No Ad- 
mittonce Without Authority” — uniformed guards, RCMP and 
an elaborate screening system partly directed by the FBI. But 
an avowed Communist runs the union that runs the plant 


the fight of Mine-Mill is the fight of every trade 
unionist in Canada.” 

The key man in the B. C. District of the Mine- 
Mill union is its B. C 
voiced Harvey Murphy, the province’s Number 


director, paunchy, husky- 


One Communist and one of the top Party members 
in Canada 


District of 21 


He has always managed to run his 
locals (of which Trail is the most 


important) as a one-man show. He is not an 
elected officer, but is appointed to the job by the 
parent International Union which is controlled by 
He edits the 


consistently 


in the U. S. 
which 


the Communist Party 
B. C. District paper 


echoes the Party line, and he appoints the paid 


union 


International union representatives who are almost 
ilways Party members or Party followers. 
Murphy is a likeable, shrewd tactician with a 
thorough grasp of trade union principles and a 
dramatic oratorical style which has swung many 
a union meeting his way. More than one attorney 


has said he’d make a good corporation lawyer. He 


is a graduate of Moscow’s Lenin Institute where 
Communists from many countries took special 
He has 


a sense of humor and a liking for rye whisky and 


training in espionage and Party doctrine 


no-limit poker which he plays atrociously, for, 
ironically, he has no poker face when it comes to 
cards 

He has few 
henchmen dislike going to movies or hockey games 


interests outside the union and his 


with him because he’s apt to take his eyes off the 
screen or blueline at crucial moments to talk shop. 
He is more than normally suspicious of his fellow 
men, a characteristic which was illustrated in Trail 
Murray Cotterill of the rival 
that Murphy bury the 


one dull Sunday 
Steelworkers suggested 


Maurice Travis, expelled from the anti-Red Steelworkers Union, 


is a key man in Mine-Mill international, bossed by U. S. Reds. 


him to kill the 
Cotterill 


have a drink with 
Murphy agreey but 
produced a bottle he demured, popped out of the 
hotel and returned with another Party member. 

“Drink this,’’ he said, handing his fellow Com- 
munist the proferred glass. The man drank and 
showed no ill effects. After that Murphy agreed 
to accept the Steelworker’s liquor. 


hatchet and 


boredom. when 


Murphy has always surrounded himself with men 
who are amenable to suggestion from him. Some 
of these are Party members. Others are simply 
men who, without joining the Labor Progressive 
Party, have pretty consistently followed the LPP 
line. They have been associated with the various 
“front”’ 


LPP platforms or platforms of various ‘“‘front”’ 


Communist activities, have appeared on 
organizations (the latest being the Canadian Peace 
Council) and have been favorably mentioned in the 
Party press. 


He Wouldn't Walk the Party Line 


Few men have been able to block Murphy, even 
temporarily, but a notable exception is a lean, 
gangling Saskatchewan-born 
Clair Billingsley. 
tion but a good deal of native tenacity, he has 
been the principal thorn in Murphy’s flesh for five 
years at Trail. Originally he was a strong member 
of the Murphy-controlled union. Now he is 
president of the Steelworkers local which is chal- 
lenging Murphy’s union at Trail. 

In 1945, not long after the Mine-Mill union had 
Trail, Murphy realized that 
Billingsley could be an asset to him. He was active 
in community work and the Red Cross and held 


smelterman named 
A man with little formal educa- 


been organized in 
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the respect of the workers. Murphy made him a 
full-time International representative. 

From then on, Billingsley was under constant 
pressure to join the Labor Progressive Party. The 
president of the Trail local, Fred Henne, who is 
no longer active in the union, was a member of 
the Party. So were many of the executive. Billings- 
ley attended one International meeting in Spokane 
where everyone except himself was addressed as 
“Comrade.”” The union office was stacked with 
Communist literature and the president of the 
Trail LPP virtually made it his headquarters. A 
party caucus before each union meeting decided 
policy 

But Billingsley steadfastly refused to join the 
LPP and was finally fired. Officially, the union 
was cutting staff. Unofficially, Billingsley was told, 
“You wouldn’t go down the line with us so we 
dumped you.” Later Murphy gave the job to 
Fred 

Billingsley set about to organize anti-Communist 
It wasn’t easy. The 
membership 


Henne. 


resistance in the Trail local. 
Red kept the 
apathetic by fostering long, bickering meetings. In 


tight core general 
spite of this, Billingsley got in as president in 1947, 
kept working and by 1949 had cleaned the Com- 
munists out of the local executive and raised the 
Trail membership from less than 1,000 to 2,900 

But Murphy was still director of the parent B. C 
District and the appointed officers — including Fred 
Henne, the International representative at 
Trail When the elected 
job of secretary became vacant between elections, 


new 
were still loyal to him. 


Murphy made an interim appointment of his own. 
Murphy’s district paper attacked Billingsley and 
And Murphy told 


“You'll never have a union here until 


his executive. Billingsley 
you have 
blind obedience and unquestioned discipline.” 

In 1949 Murphy tried to force a strike in Trail, 
ostensibly to gain higher wages, but actually to 
attempt to reinstate four Communists fired by the 
company for distributing reprints of a Canadian 
An arbitration board 
The Trail local refused to 
strike and the men got other jobs. But the Inter- 
national held that they could still retain voice and 
vote in the union without payment of fees. Billings- 


Tribune diatribe against it. 
upheld the company 


ley was faced with the spectacle of two dairy 


Clair Billingsley’s 


Steelworkers 
4,000 workers, but the B. C. Labor Boare! ! acked Red-led rivals. 


local signed 2,200 of Trail's 
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Steelworkers’ Billingsley and Herb Gargrave lost 
the first round but still fight the Reds at Trail. 


workers and a taxi driver attending his meetings 
and voting for Party resolutions. 

He realized that the only way to clean house 
properly was to get non-Communists in control of 
the entire B. C. District who wouldn’t take 
orders from Murphy. For two successive years 
the non-Communist bloc at Trail and Kimberley 
put up their own nominees for president of the 
district only to have them withdraw just before 
election time, leaving the field to the Communists. 
Finally, in 1949, Billingsley decided to run for 
president himself. He won handily. But Murphy 
quickly declared the election null and void on a 
technicality: the Trail local was behind in its per 
capita payments to the International office. 

A new nominating convention was called and 
this time the Communists put up a_ stronger 
contender in Ken Smith, the full-time secretary of 
the district. Smith is not believed to be a Com- 
munist but he has always followed Murphy’s lead. 
Billingsley could not afford to stump the province 
but Smith—a full-time union employee—could. 
Billingsley won by a landslide on his home ground 
but in the over-all voting Smith beat him by 19 


votes. 


Steelmen Bolt Red Union 


Six months later the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
parent body of Canadian industrial unions, in 
a general house cleaning of Red labor groups, 
expelled Mine-Mill. The CCL’s counterpart in the 
U. S.—the CIO—followed suit. A three-man 
committee of the CIO, after a long investigation, 
told why: 

“The policies and activities of Mine-Mill are 
consistently directed toward the achievement of 
the program and purposes of the Communist Party 
rather than the objectives and policies set forth in 
the CIO constitution.” 

The union’s paper had consistently followed 
every twist of the Party line since the Thirties. 
Sworn testimony by an ex-Party member and a 
union executive showed what the investigators 
termed “the shocking character of the direct 
control by the Communist Party of the leadership 
of the Union and, through them, of the Union 
itself.”’ Ninety per cent of the staff of the parent 
U. S. union was manned by Communists or their 
adherents. A four-man Party steering committee 
consulted with the Party, from national leader 
William Z. Foster down, and determined union 
policy. And the key man, the CIO found, was 
Maurice Travis, expelled from the Steelworkers in 
1941 for Communist disruption, and now secretary- 
treasurer of the International union. 


9 


In January, 1950, the CCL and CIO gave the 
Steelworkers juvisdiction in the mining field. Bill- 
ingsley and his executive decided to get out of 
the Communist-run union and stay in the CCL 
by joining the Steelworkers. In a surprise move, he 
and his executive and almost all the shop stewards 

86 in all—-bolted the union, joined the newly 
formed Steelworkers local, and took a full page ad 
in the Trail Times to tell about it. 

Now the fight was on. Murphy flew in from 
Vancouver, called a meeting and got a new execu- 
tive functioning. Top Steelworkers organizers flew 
in from Toronto. Organizers for both unions met 
shift trains on the hill brandishing membership 
cards blue for Steel, yellow for Mine-Mill. The 
new Steel union signed up 500 men in the first 
24 hours. Herb Gargrave, the Steelworkers 
organizer for Trail, locked the cards in a bank 
vault to forestall raids by the rival union. Both 
unions began to buy radio time and newspaper 
space Trucks with loud-speakers patrolled the 
streets. Rival pamphlets flooded the town 

Murphy had two arguments: First, he said his 
union had been martyred by the CCL because it 
had refused to go along with the CCF party which 
the national body supports. Secondly, Mine-Mill 
was the only one legally empowered to bargain 
for wages with the company and contract time was 
coming up. 

That month February, 1950 the Mine-Mill 
union held its annual Canadian wage policy 
conference in Trail. Forty prominent members 
from across Canada, many of them Communists 
or Party liners, poured into the smelter town. 
Murphy tried to import a group from Tacoma, but 
they were stopped at the border. The Steelworkers 
on their side had a gang in Spokane to move in if 
there was trouble Beckie Buhay, Educational 
Director of the Communist Party in Canada and 
one of the 10 top Party members, arrived in town 
and began working on pamphlets. 

The Steelworkers stayed at the Crown Point 
hotel, the Mine-Mill men at the Douglas. Several 
tall young men in sports jackets and flannels 
arrived and were instantly identified as members 
of the RCMP. The Steelworkers stayed close to 
their room, for fear of provoking a clash, making 
only one foray a day to the liquor store for 
provisions. One brawny Steelworker invaded 
Murphy’s headquarters, grabbed him by the coat 
lapels and promised to toss him out the window 
if any Steelworkers got mauled, as they had in 
Sudbury where a similar dispute is in progress. But 
there was little trouble. 

Now a fantastic thing occurred. Maurice Travis, 
the top Communist in the International Mine-Mill 
union, suddenly arrived in Trail from the United 
States to help plan strategy. Travis, permanently 
barred from entry into Canada, is not exactly 
unobtrusive. He is a huge man over six feet and 
weighs around 250 pounds He has a shock of 
black hair and a patch over one eye which was 
kicked out in a fight with Steelworkers in Bessemer, 
Ala He was traveling with an equally burly 
bodyguard. In spite of this, he was able to cross 
the border undetected and stay at the Douglas 
Hotel in Trail for four days. A camera fan, he had 
been spotted by a Steelworker when he stepped out 
of his compartment on the train to photograph 
the mountains. The Mounties found him in 
conference with Murphy and other union heads in 
the hotel room and escorted him to the border but 
laid no charges against him for illegal entry 

Within one month of their arrival in Trail, the 
.200 men out of 4,000 


Steelworkers had persuaded % 
to sign application forms —a Canadian labor record 
for speed. To make sure of their members, they 
had them perform three distinct acts: first, sign 
a membership application and get it witnessed; 
second, sign an authorization for the company to 
check off union dues from their paychecks; third, 
if they had been in the other union, to sign a form 
authorizing the company to cancel checkoff of dues 


to Mine-Mill. On 


Continued on page 57 


Even the FBI keeps an eye on atom Project 9 
but Red-run unionists work inside the plant. 
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Jane Gray: 
FIRST LADY 


When Canada’s first woman broadcaster goes on the air 


ip 


WOOD MORNING, good human beings every 


woman 


plump elbows 


h deep in a chaos of scrap paper, stenographers’ 
ot 0 iwazines and mail ypened and un- 
pened She lisps her cheery greeting In a soft 
accent She ippears iwuely baffled as te 
vhat she do next \ lushly plumed bird hobs on 

r giddy is though it 1s alive \ red-haired 
oung t n beseeches the radio-control room, with 
frantic gestures, for background organ music. Jane 
(;ray is on the air again for her hour of trivia, 
erry homely visdom unfinished sentences, 

OL restures and casual idvertising 

Jane Gray has been at broad isting from. the 
me studio looked like funeral pariors dim ind 
fusty ind dr iped with dark colored velours ind 
eople who shouted at the clumsy squeaky mikes 
ere considered a little queer First woman in 
(‘anada to broadcast, she was also the first to put 

the air a play, a soap serial and a Sunday school 
She na scorned iccepted broadcasting practices, 
ong with seripts, and ad iibbed her way through 
ograms ranging from etiquette and neighborly 


Margaret 
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with up-to-the-minute heartaches and hack-fence Lossip, 


few listeners can resist her appeals to help the homeless. fight a flood 


or buy an unwanted goat. 


Jane Gray. who was 


once told she was too old for modern radto. 


is still raising a rich cash crop of old-fashioned corn 


By 


advice to 


scopes i | 


She started t 


she maintains 


casts a day 
paid $12.000 


rating (44 
Gang is 45 
from. listeners 
touches her 


She has a 


radio people insist nobody in 


hire her, but 


ouldn’t 


Ove 


soft 


think 


idvertising 
ixative W 


radio 


risp 


e1ve 
| 


md 


hear 


tremendous 


the b 


of sack 


nachronism i fiel 
which grew beyond 
Canadian radio itself 


year 


the E 


EVA-LIS WLORTO 


with numerology 
Indi 


years 


ind horo 
ith an name 
ago and now at 54 
pace of two hour long broad- 
HML, gets 


imilton station ( 


stands high in popularity 
lliott Haynes list; the Happy 
*s from 75 to 150 letters a day 
will sponsor any cause that 


Many 


would 


1udience appeal 
mind 


Ken 


his right 
CHML 


She Is 


mss oO 


Soble 


ing her i complete 


d she helped to develop but 
her Much of the story of 
lies in her own roustabout, 


pioneering career which spices her every program 


Recently she turned up at her cluttered tiny 
ottice 90 seconds before she was to go on the 
iir. There was a phone message waiting for her 
While her announcer, harassed young George 


W 


the alr 


on 


listener 


pleaded with her 


come now” 


Was 


reporting 


‘Come on, Jane, we're 
the call \ 
that a f had 


she answered 


imily 


been burned out of its 


Jane 
put ina call to the destitute people 
As she 


bulging w 


home immediately 


shot in questions she reached into a 


istebasket for a torn envelope, scribbled 


i few words on it then picked up a 


unope ned letters notebooks describing her sponsors’ 
ircel she | 


products, a p id received by mail, a book 


1 poetry, cigarettes ind a broken pair ot glasses 
she'd sat on them) and made the studio in time to 
come in neatly ind inf] istered on top ot George's 
station and program identification 

Good human beings friends everywhere,” 


said Jane I’m going to make an urgent 


ippeal 


[ was up at 4 a.m. this morning I was facing a 
busy day so I wanted an early start ind that’s 
how I happened to hear the fire sirens. So now 


friends take out your pads 


ind pencils, friends. | came in by bus from my 


Shangri-la in Burlington, and right on the highway 
it Aldershot I saw this smoking ruin with only a 
charred bed left standing Now, friends, I find 
that in this little family of four the two little 


children 
Chis li 


inother and 


were left with nothing but their sleepers 


ttle family, friends, has nothing left but one 


their faith in God 


ind a 


ehild 


reeover, 


Letters 


waste paper 


poetry books litter Jane's 


desk, 


But no radio seripts. She ad libs her programs. 
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She once sold horoscopes for a dime but now gets $12.000 a vear at Hamilton 


Her eyes filled as she went on to give closer 
description of the disaster The scratches on the 
torn envelope turned out to be clothing sizes for 
the family, and the phone number of the house 
where they had found temporary shelter. Her 10 
sponsors got scant mention that broadcast. If they 
were listening they knew they were expected to 
help too. 

Before the Jane Gray Show was over 10 calls 
had come in to the station switchboard, and the 
destitute family had received another 10. In two 
days the family was living in a rent-free house. 
Jane Gray listeners had turned up with supplies 
including soap and linen, canned goods, furniture, 
and clothing, a high chair for the baby and overalls 
for the father. Nobody at the station was surprised. 
A fellow worker said: “If Jane asked the women 
of Hamilton to jump into the Bay I think they 
would.” 


Every week there are causes to sponsor. When 
an English war bride, suffering from cancer, wrote 
that all she wanted was to get home to die, Jane’s 
broadcast sparked a movement which took the 
woman and her three children back to England, 
loaded with gifts. Her ultimate death was duly 
reported to the helpful listeners. 

An Italian fruit farmer, living near Hamilton, 
wrote that he was very lonely and couldn't find 
bis brother who had come to Canada 10 years 
earlier. Jane broadcast his problem, her listeners 


station CHML. 


turned detective, tracked down the _ farmer’s 
relatives and a week later he was on the air with 
Jane, gratefully reporting: “‘Last week I 
alone. Today I have a large family.”’ 
One day Jane told her listeners: “Little old lady 
called me today; she’s got cancer and she is very 


was all 


lonely, friends, and she hasn’t got a winter coat ~ 
So the little old lady found herself with a fine coat 
cakes, chickens, cash and dozens of greeting cards 

A small girl, Margaret Green, was suffering from 
rheumatic fever and had lost interest in everything 
Jane not only spoke of the child on the air but 
she and announcer Wilson visited her 
When little Margaret’s doctor reported that she 
appeared more alert after that visit, Jane and 
George became regular callers, and the house filled 
with “‘get-well’’ cards from Jane’s listeners 

A colored charwoman from Brantford was dying 
in the Hamilton cancer clinic when Jane heard of 
her She paid her a visit and found 
friendless woman. 


George 


a lonely, 
Her one wish was to take her 
last mass at her own familiar chapel in Brantford 
Jane Gray reported this to her audience. Trans- 
portation was arranged and 25 bouquets of flowers 
and 150 cards came from Jane’s “‘friends’’ to 
brighten the elderly woman’s last days. 

This mass participation in everyday tragedies is 
lightened by Jane’s rather breathless recitals of 
her own joys and troubles. 


One day on the air 
she told her 


announcer that on the bus that 


She sometimes scolds 


her sponsors if their products don’t please 


morning an 
yurst into flames. 

“What did you 
the fire 
sandwich.” 
though it was one 


open match folder in her had 


purse 
do, Jane?’’ George gasped 


I put said 


cheese 


out,”’ 
She 


Jane with my 
the mike as 


of her listening housewives and 


turned to 


said apologetically: “I just happened to have a 
cheese sandwich with me for a snack when I 


got 


tired.” 


She’ll also tell her radio audience of lost watches, 
identification bracelets, cocker spaniel pups I’m 
always very sad, 


friends, have to speal 


Ww hen I 


of a poor little puppy lost, for I know of the 
heartache behind this’) and rooms to rent. She 
tries to sell a man’s tuxedo, an apartment-sized 


piano, medium-sized Quebec heater or two goats 


She’ll report that a nice woman is looking for a 


position as a lady’s companion, ind that three 
coats extra came in for a coatless blind lady Are 
there three more blind ladies needing winter 
coats? This is 


in impromptu 
use constantly 


free service her 
listeners 


She'll report on the meeting of the Hamilton 
Roller Canary Club, hold a Help Your Neighbor 
Day,” 


introduce over the air anyone who happens 
to pop it.io the studio, including messenger girls, 
and recite, or make George Wilson recite, poetry. 

She doesn’t take an active part in 
the various projects she sponsors 
her listeners’ attention 


hesitate to 


After calling 
Continued on page 47 
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fur coat you buy today one of Canada’s 74 credit 
bureaus is usually asked to dig out a file with your 


name on it. It tells such things as how you act toward 


How Good 
Credit? 


When you promise to pay tomorrow for the car or 


alm 


your debts, your job and if you're happily married 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


ARTOONS BY PETER WHALLEY 


AST WINTER a Montreal family moved to 
Vancouver ind ipplied it a store there for a 

4 charge account The request was refused. 
We can’t open a ‘charge’ for you at this time,”’ 
the credit manager told the man of the house. 
We can offer you a revolving account, with a 
of S100. on which you can pay each month 

Of course, there will be a carrying charge.”’ 


[he customer protested that he preferred i 


lar charge account without interest——-like he 
had in Montreal 

I'll be frank with you,” the manager said. 
You were 


counts back East At one time, too, you owed 


considered ‘slow pay’ in vour charge 


several months back rent And in 1940 a finance 
ompany repossessed your car for late payments 
stared at the credit manager. 
What else do you know about me?” he asked 


\ctually, the credit manager knew, or could find 


out in a matter of days. how many times rm the 
past 10 years this man from thousands of miles 
iV changed his job, his residence or his 
vhether he had ever been arrested, the 
pproximate tot il of his wealth or tndebtedness, 
her had ever defaulted on an installment 

irchase ind his gener il reputation 
The store at which the new customer applied 
rr eredit belongs to a bureau in which most of the 
erct nt finances companie banks and fuei 
panies in that city pool their information about 
er re ho ever bought on credit or borrowed 
oney In turn, that local credit bureau 1s 
on ted vill io imular bureaus in every 
( idian citv from Halifax to Victoria. The result 
husky chain of information about the financial 
ra ind a good deal about the person il bac k- 
{ of almost every Canadian family In fact, 
lit bureaus probably possess more detailed 
bout more people than any other 

(, e! ent ivency in the country 
| evel id charge account, bought on 
ment or arranged for credit to fill your coal 
st a sure bet that your record is on 
vitt 1 cred bureau in your town he Credit 
Bureau of Greater Toronto has files on 800,000 
100.000 of them active credit customers in 
y and its environs. Since the entire popula- 
th rea is }00,000, obviously just about 
ery family 1s on the lst 

Most people it some time have participated in 
é type ot credit transaction About tie of 


sold today is on cre lit 


$500 worth of debts in the form of charge accounts, 
installment purchases, fuel and other unpaid bills 

Furthermore, if you've lived in more than one 
town, your financial habits likely are on record in 
each place. 

Ihe main purpose of this wide-probing index, of 
course, 18 to help merchants decide if you're i good 
risk. But more and more employers are now 
calling on credit bureaus for information on the 
personal character and background of job appli- 
cants how they got along with previous employers, 
their education and ways with money. An account- 
ant applying for a job was startled recently to find 
that the personnel manager interviewing him even 
knew about the ailment which had kept him out 
of the Army 10 years ago. 

The bureaus sometimes are used to help locate 
missing persons. Merchants and professional men 
often call on them to help collect unpaid bills. 

But no one else can buy a report on you from 
ihe close-mouthed men who manage Canada’s 
credit bureaus. The ethics of their profession 
require strict secrecy about your financial condition 
to anyone except the people who normally extend 
credit in their business—-merchants, doctors, insur- 
ince companies, hospitals 

Canadian credit and finance agencies run their 
business op a highly confidential basis. For 
example, Canada’s banks are traditionally reluctant 
to discuss their clients’ affairs. In the United 
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States, by contrast, even newspapers can often 
find out from a bank the size of a man’s account 

The chief source of intimate details about your 
financial record is the merchants themselves In 
many cities the bureaus are co operative enterprises 
owned by the merchants Others are privately 
owned and simply sell a service to the merchants. 
In some cases members pay an annua! fee, in others 
a fee for each query Merchants in many Cases 
have an agreement to keep the bureaus posted on 
credit experiences with their customers Even in 
cities where there’s no such agreement the mer- 
chants provide the bureaus with credit information 


bureaus 


on request. In cities where there are credit 
all except the smallest businesses usually belong 
to them. 

Another source of information is the banks. 
More people give a bank as reference when they're 


What 


the banks tell bureaus varies according to their 


buying on credit than any other contact. 


policy; some won’t yield any information, or simply 
say their experience with you has been good or 
bad. Others may give a clue to the size of your 
account— say, a “high three figures’’ ($750 $900 
or a “low four” ($1,100-$1,300 

Most landlords will tell the bureau how much 
rent you pay and how promptly Your employer 
is another source He may be asked how long 
you've worked for him, your salary, and so on 
The personnel or payroll department answers the 
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verage Canadian family currently carries about 


query without a second thought, since almost 
everyone 'n the firm, including the boss himself, 
usually has been checked at some time or other in 
the same way. 

Most credit bureaus claim they interview a man’s 
neighbors only if they can’t get their information 
from regular sources. ‘The aim in this case, they 
say, is to “identify” a family which hasn’t appeared 
before on their files--how long it has lived in the 
district and where it lived before. The bureaus 
say they try to handle these interviews carefully, 
without giving away the fact that your shiny new 
refrigerator is being paid for by the week. 

The bureaus also scan newspapers and court 
records for items which may affect credit. Bank- 
ruptcies, arrests, marital troubles—all furnish data 
for those omniscient files. 

But the credit bureau never actually decides 
whether you get credit. It’s up to the merchant 
or bank to say whether the information provided 
by the bureau makes you a sound risk. Some 
merchants may be more lenient than others. And 
those who are strict aren’t necessarily crusty old 
codgers; they may be trying to keep down 
operating expenses, and consequently the prices 
they charge you. Credit men will tell you that 
easy credit isn’t necessarily cheap credit. 

In making up a report, credit men are apt to 
study you on the basis of three C’s 

Character—your record Continued on page 45 


CREDIT 


Peter Whalley had fun tossing cartoon teasers at the credit bureaus, but in reality 
they treat your affairs as confidential and actually assist you in getting your credit. 
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USS Carbonera launches a ‘“‘loon’’ 


HMS Trespasser shows its snorkel, the breathing 
tube which allows it to stay under for months. 


(modified buzz-bomb) in tests off Hawaii. 


THE RUSSIAN SUBS OUR COASTLINE 


EXCLUSIVE: 
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Russia is believed to have 400 subs, many of most modern long-range type. 


Our Navy knows now that Russian submarines scouted Canada’s east 
coast last summer —INSIDE OUR THREE-MILE LIMIT AND UNDETECTED. 
And it knows that new high-speed subs could deliver troops, planes, 
guided missiles and maybe atom bombs for a sneak attack more 
sudden than Pearl Harbor. Can we prepare our defenses in time? 


By GERALD ANGLIN 


AST SUMMER reports of strange submarines 
sighted off Canada’s east coast —in the Bay 
of Fundy, off Cape Breton, in Newfoundland’s 


White Bay and on the Grand Banks 
rash of new spaper headlines across the country. 


created a 


One such sighting was later explained by the 
passage of a Royal Navy submarine, but in all 
other instances the presence of friendly undersea 
craft was officially denied. 

Newspapers speculated that the prowlers were 
Russian, but this the Navy declined to confirm. 
The Toronto Star, in a report from its Ottawa 
bureau, said that after sifting the evidence Navy 
Headquarters had decided the submarine rumors 


were without foundation. 


This consoling dispatch was decidedly premature. 
Even as the headlines petered out an alert young 
naval intelligence officer, veteran of three years’ 
war service in British submarines, was patiently 
The RCAF 


assigned a floatplane to fly the Navy man up and 


interrogating east coast sub-spotters. 


down the Labrador coast tracing further reports 
and rumors. Back at headquarters in Ottawa the 
‘“sub-seare”’ file bulged two inches thick, bound 
between red-bordered covers labeled SECRET. 

I was permitted to read portions of the red- 
bordered file. I talked with the young intelligence 
officer and studied other reports from the east 
coast 


For political and diplomatic reasons the Navy 
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officially what the Navy most 
For there is not the slightest 


still refuses to say 
certainly believes 
doubt that one or more Russian submarines carried 
out a careful reconnaissance of Canada’s eastern 
approaches, penetrating well into the Bay of Fundy 
and well within our three-mile territorial limit. 

One foggy day in July last year, not far outside 
Chance Harbor, near Saint John, N.B., 13-year-old 
Barry Crawford was rowing a skiff while his uncle, 
George Tiner, tried to haul a lobster pot into the 
boat. Suddenly Barry pointed and cried, ‘‘What’s 
that long grey thing over there?” 

Tiner had already heard the rumble of Diesel 
engines and, as the fog lifted, he saw the “grey 
thing’’ take shape. 


‘It was a sub,”’ he told the Navy investigator 
flatly, and when he was shown silhouette drawings 
of three different types of submarine he pointed 
unhesitatingly to added, “‘like 
that The Navy does not say that Tiner saw a 


Russian submarine but it 


one picture and 
has announced that no 
British or American subs were in the area at that 
time 


his skiff 


but altered course 15 degrees to pass 200 yards 


Tiner said the sub was dead ahead of 


i ff his port bow. A patch of fog obscured his view 
; for 30 seconds and when he caught sight of the 

sub again it had submerged until only three feet 
y of tower and the remained in 


conning periscope 


sight. For perhaps a quarter mile he followed it 
i until only the periscope showed, and then this, 
too, vanished. 
: Two further facts make this far more serious 

than it sounds. The first is that Canada’s maritime 
ie defense forces didn’t know we had unexpected 
e visitors until the Fundy lobsterman notified the 
t RCMP he had encountered a sub in the fog. 


There are understood to have been about eight 


‘“‘confirmed’’ sub sightings out of 25 or more 


The second is the little-realized striking 


reports. 
power of modern enemy submarines should they 
arrive thus undetected and bent on delivering a 
Pearl Harbor punch at the coastal cities of North 
America. 

Many 


planes atom-bombing our cities just shrugged off 


Canadians who worry about Russian 


last summer’s “‘sub seare.’’ Yet it is quite within 


the sober realm of possibility for a submarine 
flotilla to hurl guided missiles 80 or 100 miles into 
Halifax, New York, Vancouver or San 


and for fitted with 


Francisco, 


those missiles to be atomic 


warheads 


This drawing shows the type of sub killer 


Canada is building 


15 


submarines could 


Baltic to 
ever coming to the surface 


cruise 


Big transport 


miles from the Canada’s east coast 


without Each could 
dispatch 160 shock troops in amphibious landing 
raids on vital 


make commando 


and 


craft to 
facilities 


port 


industries. Slipping back beneath 


the surface, the U-boats that brought them could 


support their landing with rockets fired from 
PI 


beneath the sea 


From one type of carrier sub, small planes could 


be catapulted to prov ide aerial reconnaissance and, 


from another two or three, midget submarines 


could be launched to sneak right into our harbors 


Special mine-laying subs Russia has a new model 


could plant deadly pressure mines in harbor 


approaches, while packs of killer subs waited 


offshore to torpedo merchantmen and warships 
The 


command post five fathoms down in a picket 


entire operation could be directed from a 


sub 


whose precision periscope ind special radio and 


radar antennae would just clear the waves 


All these modern offspring of the old-fashioned 


pigboat- 1917 nickname for the German U-boat 
could be refueled and restocked with food and 
ammunition by still other submarines And the 


clumsy but capacious cows” could, if necessary, 


transfer their vital stores to the front-line subs 


entirely under water 
Submarines have actually done all of these things 
except fit atomic warheads to their guided missiles 
The United States submarine ( 


sister ship have conducted extensive trials, launch 


‘arbonera and a 


ing “‘loons’’—a modified German or buzz 
bomb which can travel 80 to 150 miles It is 
debatable whether a missile this size (the V-1 had 


only an 1,800 pound warhead) can accommodate 


bombs of 


But the 
U.S. Navy has revealed that it is developing other 


even one of the “‘scaled down”’ atomic 


which there have lately been reports 


“powerful guided missiles designed to make full 
mobility of sub 
Also if a B-29 
Hiro 


J ips 


use of the potential stealth and 


marines as launching bases 


Superfortress could fly an atomic bomb to 


2 000 or 4,.000-ton submarine (the 
football field 
A-bomb. to be 


in unguarded harbor 


shima a 


had one larger) as long as a is big 


enough to carry a delayed-action 
laid like an egg in 
How alert are our defense forces to the 
of the modern submarine’? 
The RCN has always 


navy and its men are 


menace 


been an anti-submarine 


never permitted to forget 


their prime adversary In their magazine, the 
Crowsnest, they are read a stern warning from 
Modern Arms and Free Men, by atomic scientist 


Vannevar Bush 
underestimating the power of the submarine, and 


We have twice entered war while 


twice the outcome has been in doubt We must 


again.”’ 
Churchill’s confession 


not do it They are often reminded of 


‘The only thing that ever 


really frightened me during the war was. the 


U boat peril ae Continued or page rf 


now. RCN is aware of the 
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YOU’RE LUCKY YOU DON’T 


Manhattan's still a wonderful place to visit but read what it's 
like to live there. A New Yorker shows you the litter behind 
the glitter and the glamour that turns out to be only clamor 


By HARRY HENDERSON 


DRAWING BY HAROLD TOWN 


Tie metropolis, famous for its skyline, store fail to have some obscure item... a 
night clubs and celebrities, is the world’s movie be two months old and our visiting 
- richest and most glamorous city. Genera- New Yorker will tell you such things are handled 
tions of writers and countless Hollywood movies so much better in New York 

have built up such an alluring and exciting But the truth is that while New York City 
picture of it that the average American, and can be wonderful for anyone on a short shopping 


some Canadians, think of it as a high-speed or playgoing spree it is an inconvenient, dirty, 


dream city where everything is done better, dangerous and inhuman place to live. Many 
faster and more easily than in their own home- of its 8,161,000 citizens have had this brought 
towns. home to them, painfully, personally, and daily. 

Native New Yorkers add to the snob appeal Every problem that city living brings is 


with their condescending habits. Let a waiter be multiplied in New York to such an extent that 


a bit slow ... a cop make a mistake... a it becomes almost unmanageable, unbearable 
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LIVE IN NEW YORK 


and sometimes nearly cat istrophic. 

For example, the steel shoe on a (QJueens-bound 
subway train, which picks up power from the 
third rail, buckled recently in the tunnel under 
the Kast River. This created a short circuit, cut 
off the motors, and left thousands of home-going 
workers stranded in the dark tunnel. But that 
was only the beginning. 

The trains running under the East River at 


5 p.m., when the accident 


occurred, are 90 
seconds behind each other Thus, two more 
trains had already left the last Manhattan 


station and entered the river tunnel when the 
power was cut off. The welding of the shoe by 
the terrific current made it impossible to turn 
the power back on without endangering every- 
one; this in turn made it impossible to back the 
trains out of the tunnel. 

There was no panic among the trains’ 10,000 


passengers 


Everyone sat where he was until 


train crews could help him down onto the 
tracks. Then guided by emergency lanterns, 


stumbling over the ties, the frustrated travelers 
were led out of the grimy tunnel and back to the 
last station 

The complete blockage of a major route to 
Queens and the dispersal of the crowd 


equiva 
lent to the population of a small city threw 
nearly 100,000 other New Yorkers off their 
schedules All other subway and bus lines to 


Queens were swamped and telephone 
the 


booths in 
area were for hours 
calling home to expl un their delay. 

This accident Is typical of New York’s mech 
anized life. No one was killed 


required 


jammed wit! people 


Only three heart 


cases hospit ization 


Lo i 


sut 10.000 


citizens were subjected nerve racking, 


clothes-ruining and uncomfort ible experience 


another 100.000 were delayed ind annoyed The 
fact that a simple mechanical breakdown can 
upset a huge group of people is what generates 
New York’s feverish anxiety and makes life 
there increasingly difficult 

The city’s widely Continued on page 34 
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BY JOHN RHODES STURDY 


ILLUSTRATED BY OSCAR 


HE intermittent clack-clack of the telegraph key and 

the muffled roar of a hot fire in the stove at the back 

of the room were the only sounds in the station office. 
It was warm in here, but outside the deserted platform 
looked wet and cold and lonely. A few siiowflakes drifted 
icross the face of the window through which Morton was 
gazing, and a white light over the exterior of the door 
made them gleam as they fell 

The operator bug said “The troop train’s out of Hazel- 
ton. 

Morton dug into his thick clothing and produced a 
watch. It was 11.10 p.m. or 23.10 railroad time 

Bebind him a telephone rang, and then Phipps, the 
station agent, said: “It’s for you, Mr. Morton.” 

He walked to the wall phone and he knew it would be 
Martha before he took hold of the receiver. 

Any hope, Bill?’’ she asked. 

She meant, when are you going to get home, and he said 
“The troop train’s past Hazelton. ‘That means she'll be 
here in about 10 minutes. Give me half an hour or so 
How’s the party going?” 

He could hear jumbled sounds behind her voice and 
someone singing Fine. The guests are loving it. But 
when we have a wedding anniversary party, I like to have 
my husband around. You were only here for the beginning.” 

‘T'll be back,” he said 

She laughed I’m just teasing, Bill. Come home when 
Isn’t he 


the job is done How about the Vice-President 


going through to the east tonight?” 
He'll be fast isleep He’s on No. 12. Don’t worry, the 
army may keep me away from a party, but not a He 


realized that Phipps was standing nearby and added 
“T'll be there as soon as I can.” 

When he hung up, the station agent had poured him a 
cup of coffee from a big pot on the stove, and he took it 
with a nod and a “thanks.” 

“Wet night, Mr. Morton,’”’ Phipps said There’s a lot 
of snow west of us.”” He hesitated ‘Il guess you don’t 
mind if I offer congratulations on your anniversary 

“T don’t mind, Jimmy, I like it. And thanks.’ 


DHIPPS, who had been with the railroad for 32 years, 
liked the rugged, grey-haired man who was sipping the 


hot. coffee. Here in the high country, rimmed in by the 


great mountains, railroading was a tough and dangerous 


business, and it made things just a little easier if you had 


a divisional superintendent like Bill Morton 


Phipps turned to look over the operator's shoulder at 
the window. ‘Well, she ought to be pulling in pretty soon 


now. Kinda shakes you, don’t it, to see the troopers rolling 


again? 
Yes, thought Morton, it shakes you 
They heard westbound Extra 3555 whistle for Suicide 


Creek the sound distant and lonely in the dark night 


and Morton pulled up the heavy collar of his overcoat and 


with Phipps behind him opened the door and walked out 


on the wet platform 


To the left. across the tracks, he could see the lights of 
the town, and he knew that somewhere among them were 
the lights of his own home There were only a few people 


at the party he had been obliged to leave; close friends 
like Harry White, the bank manager, and his wife, Louise, 
and Aline and Ralph Hedges 

The wet, gleaming tracks alongside the platform began 
to hum, and with startling abruptness the huge headlight 
of Extra 3555 stabbed at the darkness down the right of 
way and bathed the station in its gleam. The giant mountain 
type locomotive, black and glistening, shot past Morton 
as the engineer leaned from the window of his high cab 
and waved a greeting, and now the train was braking to 
a stop. Clouds of half-frozen steam swept over the platform 


in a thick fog, and for a moment Morton turned his head 


away 

The curtained windows of the cars gave out no light 
and the long train looked dark and dismal as it stood betore 
the station From somewhere a conductor appeared out 
of the fog ot stean rubbing his cold hands and nodding 
in greeting to Morton 

Everyvthing’s in order,’ the conductor said We've 


got a lot of tired boys aboard They're ll bedded down 
for the night ns He looked at Phipps Wi its the word 
on No. 12?” 

Phipps said No change in orders You'll make the 


meet at Mileage 12. He'll be there ahead of you and take 


the passing tract Like some coffee 
Sure would Nice to see you Mr Morton 


Morton nodded as the two men entered the tatior He 


walked to the head-end and Continued on page 5O 
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does not need to mean the end of happy living. [ am 


married and I hold a good secretarial job. I dance , 
and play much as normal people do. True, I weigh 
and measure my food carefully I can’t take an 

extra piece of bread or pie no matter how I crave it. ; 


I must inject exact quantities of insulin into my flesh : 

each day at specified times. I must guard against 

colds, infection and cuts. I must get normal rest. ; 
| live a regulated life, but it’s a good life. 

1 still going to school when my ; 

parents first decided something was wrong with 


I was 16 an 


me. I had a ravenous appetite. I would eat three 


times as much as my father. After eating I would 


drink six or seven glasses of water. Nothing ; 

seemed to quench my thirst. Then an hour later 
{ 

I would be starved for food : 


Onee L Dreaded Sympathy 


P 

It all started quite suddenly. In about a week ‘ 
mv weight dropped from 115 pounds to 103. My 
mother could hardly wake me up for set ool in the 
morning, even though I went to bed at &.30 in the 
evening \t school | was i1iWways sleepy ind ] 
dopey. 

We had always been a healthy family and we 
} id no regul ir doctor ()ne 1 ight my parents sent 
me to see a doctor near our home. After examining ( 
me the doctor said I had better return the next 
night with my parents 

He told them Your da ighter has diabetes so { 
badly that I don’t know how she is alive.”’ 

My parents couldn’t believe him at first My | 
father thought diabetes was an old person’s disease. 
My mother didn’t know anything about it. I guess 
I was too young to realize what it might mean, 
but I was frightened 

Che doctor said he didn’t know how to treat the 


disease ind recommended a certain specialist who 
took over my case 
| soon learned that my diabetes, like anyone 


else’s Was not ¢ i1used DY i 


virus or injury 


It was just that a gland called the pancreas had 


stopped normal production of natural insulin 


recessary for the normal transfer of sugar into 
energy for the body Without insulin the sugar 
merely accumulates in the body while muscle is 
roken down I vastetul effort by the hody to 
get energy. The diabetic therefore fe veak and 
loses eight 
The whole in n diabetes tre it s to keep 
the blood sugar within normal limits lo do this 
in exact imount of food must he balanced by in 
exact t of insulin If too much insulin is 
given or not enough food eate then insulin shock 
By ELEANOR BURRELL as told to TED SANDERSON 
js sulin is given or the diet is broken frequently, 
he blood sugar rises and after a few days of severe 
Habetic symptoms ne ictim goes into a coma. 
. Ch } 13s | ipstairs to ouch and telephoned 1 mother, I} equires careful treatment with large amounts 
~ ‘ re She ele ned my foctor d he sent another of sulir ital 
Bloor St res \ foctoyr \ va oser to the store My mother W he | rst ( {t 10 rhe speci ist my blood 
rest . ad | iw 1 father came too sugar count was 48 ymmpared with a normal 80 
You t looked.”’ rut 1 ho vater nd begal CAUSE t shows everything is working properly 


Stet 
ale 
— 
( 
| I w ; 
| was terrified 
lashed across Bloor Street e injected 
sht theatre. Wher result. I did ulin shock may 
et It w } 4 remen CUS If | could 
wulin shock and ar 
i } } iotional storn I ried ind was oft } 
ts, ead they en vsterical 
rr I have lear had to take M when I first 
g diabetes pertect ind iabbhine th were 
Oo my arm, leg or 
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LIVE WITH DIABETES 


Diet is extremely important to a diabetic 


stomach flesh twice a day was no fun. The insulin 
itself stung like a thousand bees and raised lumps. 
I had to keep finding new places to jab. 

Modern insulin does not sting or raise lumps 
and the needles I use now are so fine they don’t 
even leave a mark. 

I dreaded insulin and hated diet restrictions. 
I was afraid people would learn I was a diabetic. 
Above all, I dreaded sympathy. Now none of 
those things bothers me. 

As a child at school I had to eat an apple at 
10.30 every morning and at 3 in the afternoon to 
prevent insulin shock. I had some degree of shock 
every day and I grew to hate it. With modern 
insulin treatment I don’t have to eat between 
meals now. 

When I went out I usually had to eat candy I 
always carried to prevent early signs of msulin 
shock. I still carry the candy but my diabetes is 
so well controlled that I rarely have the signs that 
require me to eat it 

| had to fight against sympathizing with myself. 
If I kept in mind that I was a diabetic and compared 
myself with people who do not live by rigid rules 

that would mean worry. Worry and anger are 
like poisons to a diabetic. Strong emotions upset 
the actions of glands already disrupted by the 
disease. So I tried to follow the rules set for me 
and keep my secret and not worry 

I take two kinds of insulin. One, Insulin Toronto, 
acts within a few hours The other, Protamine 
Zinc, has a delayed action. Each must be accurately 
Before I 


learned better ways I used to take my full day’s 


measured in its own special syringe 


quota of both about 20 to 30 minutes before 
breakfast each morning 

The Insulin Toronto was supposed to look after 
sugar in my noon lunch and evening dinner. The 
Protamine Zinc would become effective for a night 
lunch and breakfast the next morning. The trouble 
was that I could never be sure how fast the Insulin 
Toronto would take effect. That day in the store 
it started before I could get lunch 

Sometimes insulin shock would strike without 
warning. Once I was looking in a store window 
on Yonge Street when suddenly I fell in a heap 
I was carried into the store. Fortunately one of 
the clerks had a diabetic sister. She thought she 
recognized my symptoms, so she sent someone for 
orange juice and poured it into me. She may have 


saved my life 


A Million Unsuspecting Diabetics 

I no longer fear that sort of accident. Present 
methods make it easier to prevent them. For one 
thing I now take only half of my allotment of 
Insulin Toronto in the morning. I take the other 
half just before dinner Kven when I do not go 
home for dinner I can always find a place sufficiently 
private to take my evening shot | have a special 
syringe which carries easily in my purse 

My freedom to travel around has been aided 
also by a compact tester which enables me to test 
my sugar content at any time. It quickly tells me 
if any feeling of shock is caused by too much 
insulin or sugar, or! it is just a weak spell from 
some other cause. 

Mental attitude was probably the most difficult 
and the most important thing I had to correct. 
I was afraid to let anyone know that I was diabetic. 
Do you think I would tell my employer and have 
him watch me for every little letdown that would 
not be noticed in an ordinary person? I lied to 
get my first job. I had a medical examination and 
I passed it 100°;! When I told my doctor he 


laughed. 
But it’s different now. 


Employers have learned 


that diabetics often are more reliable than so-called 
We know we have a handicap and 
We know a 
cold can be serious, so we take every precaution 
not to catch cold. We know that lack of rest makes 
anyone more liable to physical disorders, so we 


normal people 
are more determined to give service 


make sure of getting proper rest I sleep about 


eight hours a night. Alcohol in any form 1s not 
recommended for us, so we always keep fresh for 
the job. 

One thing a diabetic needs with a job is a place 
to eat lunch. Restaurants are out as a regular 
thing. It is almost impossible to judge the starch 
and sugar content of restaurant food I carry a 
measured lunch from home. A diabetic needs a 
place equipped with a grill and other conveniences 
such as our office and many others have. 


I have 


read that there are probably a million unknown 


diabetics on this continent and if they could be 
found and treated quickly most of them might 
never require more than minor dietary regulation 

Those who do take insulin vary in the amount 
and timing of it, and in diet. But each must stict 
to a prescribed dose of insulin and a set number 
of calories per day. Some think they can take an 
extra shot of insulin to make up for an indiscreet 
piece of pie My doctor says they can die that 
way and I believe him 

Don’t think that we're st irved We are allowed 


a variety of food in nourishing quantities lime 
has taught me to judge foods accurately. 1 don’! 
have to carry scales now when I go out I have 


learned to select from Continued on page 4 
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The potato is really 


Tpotato are few Canadians who don’t eat 
potatoes at least once a day. Many a rugged 
citizen has them with every meal. Yet we’re 
so used to having the spud around we treat it as a 
kind of drudge — the faithful and neglected Cinder- 
ella of the kitchen—overlooking the fact that it is 
the most versatile of all vegetables and full of 
beguiling possibilities. 

Last year Canada’s potato crop ran to 9714 
million bushels, of which only 314 millions were 
exported— mostly to the U.S. That adds up toa 
lot of spuds eaten right here at home. 

In 1950 the country’s farmers got a shade over 
$60 millions for the whole crop. We rely on them 
when we’re poor and look down on them when we’re 
rich. But they have been the cherished luxury of a 
queen and the passion of an emperor 

Because they’re nourishing and filling we figure 
they must be fattening too; and when a girl’s girdle 
gets too tight or a ballplayer eats himself into a 
batting slump, potatoes are the first things blamed. 
But, if they aren’t loaded with butter or dripping 
with grease, potatoes are a lot less fattening than 
many another food 

There is no reason from the weight-reduction 
angle (there might be medical reasons, though, as 
in the case of diabetics) why fatties who are 
trying to lose a few pounds shouldn’t include 
potatoes in their diet. It’s the calories in what you 
eat that count and there are only 113 of them in 
four ounces of plain boiled potatoes. Whereas the 
same amount of lean beefsteak has 175, white 
bread 320, and butter no less than 960. In an 
experiment by the German scientists Rubner and 
Thomas in 1918 a 165-pound man ate absolutely 
nothing but potatoes for six days (5 pounds 11 
ounces a day He neither gained nor lost an 
ounce. 

Potatoes are so easy to cook that they can be 
boiled, mashed, fried, baked or roasted after a 
fashion by a person who is still half asleep and 
hardly anyone stops to think they can be made 
into a great number of rich, savory and even exotic 
dishes, too. The wonderful Jewish /atkes, for 
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Sure, you know about French fries. 
But what about 


pomme de terre Chatouillard? 


an elegant dandy and not the 


fat-producing villain they say it is 


By James Bannerman 


example, or the Italian patate con olive, or the 
multitudinous French styles--Berny, Pont- Neuf, 
Mousse 
Liards, en Quenelles, en soufflé, just to take a few at 
random. Ambrose Heath, in his ‘“‘Good Potato 
Dishes,”” gives more than 100 different recipes. 


Georgette, Chatouillard, Parmentier, en 


I’m going to give you some myself; but in a 
single article it’s impossible to do more than touch 
lightly on the fringe of this mouthwatering abun- 
dance Potatoes can be cooked in combination 
with virtually anything truffles, mushrooms, 
green peppers, olives, pomegranates, even fresh 
gardenia petals. 

The majority of people think there are only four 
or five different kinds of potatoes but the fact is 
there are about 700. The differences between most 
of them are so minute it takes a full-time potato 
expert to spot them, but every variety has its own 
often rather curious name such as Burning Day- 
light, Prima Donna, Annie Laurie, Colossal 
Beauty, Village Postman and Pink-Eyed Don. 

When it comes to cooking them, however, the 
hairsplitting distinctions of potato-growers don’t 
matter. About all you have to do is avoid those 
which have sprouts growing out of them (too old), 
and those with greenish patches on their skins. 
This is the potato equivalent of sunburn and likely 
indicates a bitter flavor. 


'f Potatoes Be the Food of Love — 


The potato is not only wildly versatile, a kind 
of culinary split personality or schizophrenic of 
the skillet it also has a strange, romantic and 
occasionally terrible history. 

The Spaniards who invaded South America in 
the early 1500’s were the first white men to discover 
potatoes existed and were good to eat. But the 
Incas, who had known this for centuries, thought 
so highly of them that a kind of potato-worship 
crept into their religion. inca priests cut off the 
upper lips of a few beautiful girls every season to 
ensure a good ¢ rop 


A hundred years after Continued on page a 
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Kodak 


TRADE ‘MARK 


A family of puppies —or just one 


puppy — makes tt camera time 


Snapshots remember—when you forget 


Hardly a day goes by without chances for pictures 
you'll treasure. With your camera ready and Kodak SIE)... i Camera with is “preview 


finder makes wonderful snapshots 


. *,! 
Film on hand, it’s easy to get them “as they come. ecsily. With Kodet Lens, $16. With 


Indoors outdoors the Kodak 


Kodar f 8 Lens, $25.50. Flashoider, 
$4. Prices subject to change without 


notice. Consult your deoler 


Extra prints will delight your family and enrich your 
letters to friends. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 


Wonderful gift for any occasion —a Kodak or Brownie camera 


Tear off this corner as a reminder 
j to get some Kodak Film, Size...eeeeeeee 
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You are 70% water, so you'd better read this 
article. Maybe afterward you won't grumble so 
much when it rains. This continent is headed for 
a catastrophe unless we stop treating water as an 
enemy and start protecting it as our best friend 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


HEN it rains, grumbling city folk from St. John’s to Victoria 

turn up their coat collars, snap on their rubbers and wish 

someone would turn off the tap. Many farmers, too, kept 
out of their fields by a downpour, gripe away and start worrying 
that their crops will miss the market. Car drivers all over curse 
the spots on their shining polish jobs, and business girls despair 
over their nylons. 

You’d think rain was a nuisance! 

Truth is that we would all die in a few hours if there wasn’t 
any. Even the wheat in the loaf of bread you call the “staff of life’ 
has used up two tons of water in its growth 

Engineers have computed that the modern Canadian and U. S. 
way of life depends on approximately 700 gallons of water per 
person per day. That’s what is actually going through the meters 
If you eat the equivalent of a loaf of bread and pound of beet per 
day you are using another 22 tons, or about 6,000 gallons. 

Your body is 70°; water. It will get along on six pints of the 
raw stuff per day (beer or coffee counted in) but when you throw 
in the odd lettuce leaf, French fry or beefsteak you're using the end 
product of a lot of raindrops. It takes 300 to 500 pounds of water 
from the soil to produce one pound of leafy crop, 300 tons to grow 
one ton of corn, 40,000 pounds to produce the pasturage that goes 
into the making of one pound of beef. 

You also use water to brush your teeth, shave, bath, to scrub 
floors, to heat and air-condition homes, to maintain steam in 
thousands of locomotives and steam plants, to smelt steel, to 
produce chemicals 

Even the air you breathe would be a parching gas as deadly 
as chlorine if it didn’t have water vapor in it 

Yet we treat water, the mother of all life, as an enemy to be 
gotten rid of as quickly as possible. We hail great swamp drainage 
projects as feats of engineering progress. We have built monstrous 
ditching machines to slap tile drains down faster. We have razed 
forests and plowed under the land’s grass cover, ignoring the fact 
that this is nature’s sponge put there to hold water where it’s 
needed We go on building bigger and bigger cities, stacking 
families on top of each other like bees in a hive, without asking 
until it is too late where water, the city’s lifeblood, is to come from. 

Until a few years ago we were getting away with it, but now 
we've used up our credit and are starting to pay the bill. 

Recently newspaper readers followed with amused smiles the 
plight of New Yorkers whose dwindling water supply was so 
stringently rationed that men were driving out of the city to get 
shaves, and where luxury liners were serving free wine instead of 
water with meals. Meanwhile one of America’s largest rivers con- 
tinues flowing serenely past Manhattan so polluted with un- 
necessary filth and industrial waste that to drink it is to risk 
poisoning. 


Icebox Drippings For Babies 


Last summer Toronto and its suburbs were drenched by the 
heaviest rainfall of years yet the ban against lawn sprinkling had 
to be enforced as usual, and at times in adjacent North York 
pressures dropped so low that residents had to carry buckets of 
water from basements to second-floor bathrooms to flush toilets 

These are merely the most publicized manifestations of a 
continent-wide catastrophe in the making From Atlantic to 
Pacific, Rio Grande to the Arctic, the soil’s water levels are rapidly 
lowering. Thousands of wells and streams are drying up. Thousands 
of acres of once-fertile soil are being transformed into wastes of 
yellow blow-sand. Our life-supporting water sources are visibly 
dwindling. 

The Agricultural Institute of Canada, an organization of 32,000 
scientific workers, last year handed a statement on the water problem 
to provincial ministers of agriculture across Canada. The institute 
declared: ‘‘Conservation of soil and water represents the greatest 
natural-resources problem facing Canada at present. Lack of an 
adequate and integrated government policy covering land and water 
resources is a growing menace to farmers and our whole economy. 
It is a matter of national concern.” 

In 1949 the Ontario Legislature appointed a committee to study 


the conservation needs of the province, with emphasis on soil and 
water. In its réport the committee said: ‘“‘The evidence has been 
most emphatic on the lowering of ground-water supplies. Farmers 
complain that wells are going dry, many cities are finding it difficult 
to secure water for an increasing population, or even for their 
present numbers If rain and snow water continue to race away 
at top speed into rivers and lakes, rather than percolate into the 
ground, the day is coming when Ontario’s inland cities will be 
forced to build vast and costly works, piping water from the Great 


Lakes . . . Inland towns cannot continue to grow without more 
water.” 
News stories like this one from Malton, Ont ire becoming 


more common each year: Water to Malton district homes was shut 
off sometimes for 12 hours at a time as municipal wells failed 
Mothers used icebox drippings for mixing baby formulas, children 


drank pop with meals. Near Oakville a mother nursing a sick baby 
had to dissolve its tablets in ginger ale when Trafalgar township's 
water mains went dry 

Professor E. G. Pleva, head of the geography department at 
University of Western Ontario, London, recently warned that waste 
of water resources by cutting forests and draining swamps was 
causing ground-water levels in Southern Ontario to drop as much 
as a foot a year. This means that shallow inexpensive wells which 
once provided cheap and abundant water for numerous communities 


7 


are now dry and municipalities must keep drilling them deeper and 
deeper 
At Forest, near Lake Huron, the first town well drilled many 


years ago produced water that rose in the casing to within 16 feet 


of the surface. Today the water level Continued on page 41 


When nature's sponge of trees, bushes and grasses give way to 
urban areas and cultivation, this happens: Above, the Etobicoke 
stream full at spring run-off; below, the same scene in summer. 
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Summer é is vacation tin But your car never 
gets a vacation. Winter driving has been a strain on 
the electrical and fuel systems. Minor corrections 
a now may eliminate major expenses later, 

Your service mechanic knows how to adjust your 


& car 


for economical and efficient summer driving. 


You 
it to 


your 


You re more peace of mind 
® driving on congested highways if 
you are sure that your tires won't 
suddenly. let you down. Frozen 
ruts and snow have given your tires 
ind steering a severe test. The 
proper corrective care now 1s your 
assurance of safe, troublefree 


driving all summer long, 
& 
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Summer Driving 


tor to keet too! Don't expect 


give peak performance on "fatigued 


winter oils. Warm days are the signal to have 


crankcase, transmission and differential 


drained and refilled with the right grades of 
lubricants that your service man or authorized 


dealer will recommend. 


GET SET FOR 
CAREFREE MOTORING 
with 


CAR SAVER SERVICE 


SPONSORED BY 


MACLEAN’S 
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Maclean's 
MOVIE 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE: The stimu coal-chute into Windsor Castle and in 


lating possibilities offered by Scotland's spires Queen Victoria (Irene Dunne) to 
gallant Young Pretender are only feebly mingle again with her loyal subjects 
exploited in this garrulous screenplay Siow, but pleasant entertainment 


starring David Niven The Highlands 
NEVER A DULL MOMENT: The some 
Irene Dunne, shorn of her regal gran 
deur, marries a rodeo cowboy (Fred 
DALLAS: Gary Cooper in a lavish but MacMurray) and suffers all sorts of 
routine western occasionally sparked indignities The title exaggerates 


though ook mighty handsome in 
Technicolor 


by a touch of deadpan humor Ruth 


Roman and Raymond Massey are in it ROCKY MOUNTAIN: A fair-enough 


Civil Wor western about a Southern 
officer (Errol Flynn) who saves a North 
DOUBLE CROSSBONES: The script ern gal from the Redskins at the cost 


could have been more imaginative, but of his own life 


too 


in its limited woy this is a diverting 
burlesque on pirate swashbucklers. Don THE STEEL HELMET: Hollywood's first 
fictional treatment of the fighting n 


ald O'Connor is a shopkeeper's heipe 
who stumbles into renown as a bu Koreo, and not by any means a dull 
caneer one A savoge, thunderous war story 
somewhat weokened by the usual too 
HALLS OF MONTEZUMA: Lewis Mile careful selection of contrasting chara 
stone, who directed All Quiet on the ters and by backgrounds which smack 
Western Front’ 21 years ago, has come of the studio 
up with another superior war epic 
although it's less impressive than its THE 13TH LETTER: A dragay but com 
noble ancestor Richard Widmoark. as a Ppelling little melodroma about an ep 
Marine lieutenant with emotional head demic of Poison-pen etter n a 
aches, tops the efficient cast Canadian village The cast nclude 
Ch Boyer (as an old man), Linda 
MAD WEDNESDAY Harold Lloyd Darne Michael! Rennie and Judith Eve 


omeback a frequently hilarious yarn lyr Filmed in Quebec ~ 


a] 
about a middie-aged clerk who bibu 
lously acquires a bankrupt circu UNDER THE GUN: A recommendable 
low-budget thriller about a_ big-shot 
THE MUDLARK: An endearing londor gambler (Richard Conte who plots oa , 
ragamuffin (Andrew Ray dives down a fantastic way of getting out of prisor (I ( I —_ 


Last agi-comedy 300d 
The Lawless: Suspense drama. Good 
Admiral Was a Lady Comedy Poor wiess pe € ame 
let's Dance: M a 700d Wi con | ence in 
All About Eve: Satiric comedy. Top se ' 
American Guerrilla in the Philippines The Men: Hospital drama. Excellent 
War and romance. Fair The Milkman: Durante farce re 
Annie Get Your Gun: Musical. Good Miniver Story: Domestic drama. Poor It was Joe’ Dad that said. “Son. whether you're a 
Armored Car Robbery: Crime Farr Mister 880: Comedy Excellent " 
Asphalt Jungle: Crime. Excetlent Mr. Music: Crosby musica Fair horse or aman. it’s the early start that wins the race.” 
At War with the Army: Farce. Poor Mrs. O'Malley & Mr. Malone: Radio 
Beaver Valley: Wildlife short. Tops Phe thought amused young Joe. but it stuck in his 
Blue Lamp: Police Thriller. Good ystury street: “rime. Excellen 
Branded Big’ western. Poor Next Voice You Hear: Dramc. Fair mind. too. It pops up especially on those days when 
Breaking Point: Melodrama Good No Way Out: Racial drama. Good | ‘d 1 k t | {} | | | L | | 
we ihe oO switeh o the alarm clo an at 
Breakthrough: War drama. Fa Odette: Espionage drama. Fai ‘ ad catch 
Broken Arrow: Western. Good i ther f k 
Pagen Love Song: Swim-musica Fair another forty winks, 
slodram Poor 
of Panic in the Streets: Crime Exce t 
hampagne for aesar Comedy air 
Cinderella: Disne fantasy Excellent Petty Girl: Comedy and musi G He remembered i particularly the day Ihe decided, 
Prelude to Fame: Music drama. Good 
ity Lights re-issue Comedy op . with his rs , 
Comanche Territory: Western. Good iy High: Turf comedy. Good ; is first pay. to imvest part of his money with 
ight Cross: Boxing drama. Fair 
Convicted: Prison drama 700d G 4 Bio Canada Life Its another wav of makin an early 
A Run for Your Money: Comedy. Fair start.” he reasoned “If Tecan set a goal and plan 
Dial 1119: Suspense, murder Fair 711 Ocean Drive: Crime Fa { | { | | an 
September Affair: Romance. F nancial security rom thre vevinning. Pll be away 
Fancy Pants: Bob Hope farce. Good c ; 
Stage Fright: Com uspense 700d ] ] 
Father of the Bride: Comedy. Good siled ahead in a lew vears. 
Faust & the Devil: Semi-operc Good Monhunt p e 
Fi > the Arrow: Drama. Fa as phat 
ame and the Arr cae Summer Stock: M a Joe learned too. that Canada Life made its own 
For Heaven's Sake: Comedy. Fa 
Fuller Brush Girl: Comedy. Fair ly start as the first Life | ( 
y i: Comedy early start as th irs ani P - 
They Were Not Divided: Wa Fa ihe n-uranes om 
Glass Menagerie: Family dram Fair Th H > 
ree Husbands: Marital farce. Poor pany 102 years ago. Since then the Company has 
appies y Bs te ne hree Secrets: Dr a Fa 
tie medy. Excellent Tight Little Island wedy. You verown steadily. becoming respected everywhere for 
Harriet Craig: Comedy-drama. Fa Toast of New Orleans: Music Pc ' 
Harvey tast omedy 00d To Please a Lady: Love, action. Fa its sound poli ics, 
Hunt the Man Down: Whodunit Fo Treasure Island: Boy adventure ,00d 
I'd Climb the Highest Mountain: Ruroa Trio: 3 comedy-drama Exce 
parson drama Foir Two Flags West: Westerr Gooc 
Vil Get By: Mx a1 farce. Fa Two Weeks With Love: M a Fa P 
The Jackpot: Comedy. Good Union Station: Kidnapping. Gox 4 brighter tomorrows for you and YOU'S «6 
Kind Hearts and Coronets: Comedy and Walk Softly, Stranger: Drama. Fa Jt 
murders Excellent for adult Watch the Birdie: Skelton farce. Fair f nee) 


King Solomon's Mines: Jungle epic plus Where Danger Lives: Melodrama. Poor | Tl — The 
romance Top Winchester ‘73: Western. Good ANADA IFE 
Goodbye: Crime. Fair Woman in Question: Whodunit. Good | 
4, ace Compan 
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Luscious Butterfly Buns 


Treats like these come easy now— with 
speedy new DRY Yeast 


if you bake at home 


—— BUTTERFLY BUNS 
(Makes 20 Buns) 


bow in oblor 


V2 cup lukewarm water ! hes wide; loosen do 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar Spread i obk “ 
lissol 2 tablespoons soft butter or 
margarine 
envelope Fleischmann’s Royal “] Sprinkle w the rais x e. Be 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast ‘ aa ges, roll eact ! Pp 


CHEN ‘ ‘ fas 
Ya cup milk of 

Va cup granulated sugar r . el to P sides. P 
1'/2 teaspoons salt rt eas oku 
4 cup shortening ops. sé 

well-beaten egg 
2 cups once-sifted bread flour 


2'\/2 cups once-sifted bread flour 


2 cup brown sugar (lightly 
pressed down 
1 teaspoons ground cinnamon 

Vq cup washed and dried seedless 


raisins 


cup chopped candied peels 


Harry Henderson mightn't like living in New York but he doesn't seem to mind working 
there. Especially not when handed the job of interviewing TV starlet, Marion Carter. 
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THE COVER 


pop 
~ | | CONFIDEN 
IKE most of the rest of those Nott, who took the 
| page 16, Harry He | first lady, Jan 
s on the Allegheny show soon a 
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COM*e 


Come, let this exciting 


youthful new Meteor capture 
your heart with its clean 


flowing lines, new appoint 


ments, new de in leatures 


Custom Deluxe Four-door Sedan new be iuly. Deluxe Two-door Sedan 


SOP... 


You'll see striking new 
*Decoran ic interiors 
in all-new satin silver instr 


ent panel. You'll see splen- 


Custom Deluxe Two-door Sedan 


Custom Deluxe Convertible Club Coupe 


again miles ahead / 
the new \95\ 


Listen to the Ford Theatre every Friday night--Dominion Network. 
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report showed him at 


TRANS-CANADA 


Mother didn't have to wait —even a second. When Willie's 


mothe: quickly passed along the good news. a hat’s the 


Y 


the head of his class the phone was there and 


way it is with Long Distance Service. Today —the little 


joys of everyday living can be shared quickly and at a 


cost comparable to atin of Willie’s favourite cookies. 
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United to Serve Canada 


THE NEW BRUNSWIC 


TELEPHONE CO LIMITED 


)F CANADA 


YVERNMENT 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE 
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SASK 
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A Rest for Tired Men? 


Be in Instead he will lisport with 
the Rhine Maidens and tell them 
fascinating stories of the days when his 

me was on ill lips His hour of 
destiny has not struck, for he 8 a 


decade vounger than his seniors in the 
party ‘After the Tories the deluge'”’ 


> vil say o the gurgling Rhine 
laidens I will be the de luge 


Now we must leave “Gotterdammer 


N 

g ind Brunhilde’s horse and ask 
ourselves What has happened to the 
bold prophecy of 25 vears of socialist 
government after the great victory ol 
1945 Even the most moderate Social 
sts gave themselves 15 undefeated 


years As for the intellectuals in the 


party they could prove that the Con 
servative Party would never form a 
government in Britain again They 
idmitted that there would be in 
opposition, an opposition which would 
eventually defeat the Socialists (only 
temporarily of course but it would 
be some new political alignment of a 
radic il character Ihe lories would 
be a mere historic remnant, like the 
carcasses of ancient Mammals left on 
the shores of time 

Since | am writing as a contem 
porary. historian and not as a party 
politician I want to be strictly fair and 
unpartisan in assessing the truth as it 


seems today herefore | must confess 


that n my opinion the Conservatives 
would now be facing defeat t the 
ind not the Socialists, had won the 
eneral elections o 94 nd 0. But 
her t s n cknowledged fact that 
the British socialist party is tradition 
Wy uniuck 

It first assumed office in 1924 and 
Was out n i few months on. the 
mishandling of the famous or I! mous 


Zinoviev letter in whict Ramsay Mac 
Donald contrived to offend the right 
the left and the middle no mean task, 
you will agree Then when they took 
office in 1929 they were caught by the 
world economic blizzard and were 


blown away like tents in a seaside gale 
Even in 1945 when they won suclt 
great victory they found themselves 
ng the Herculean task of imposing 
isterlty ind rebuilding the nation’s 
ittered finances and industrial out 
put while invoking a foreign policy with 
no strength to support it Perhaps it 
s logical for a nation to turn to the 
Socialists when things are bad and to 
chance the Tories when things ire 
bright. If that is true then the Social 


sts’ task will always be heavy 
Cripps Was Labor's Joan 


Actually their l-luck stuck to them 
nm the general election of February 
1950. You will remember that the first 
pointed to an overwhelm 
ng Socialist victory, but there was an 


day's results 


istonishing change on the second day 
With only 30 seats to go it was impos 
sible to say which side would win 
When it became apparent that the 
ctors would only have a tiny token 
majority which would virtually mean 
office without power t is no secret that 
each side was pleading with the fates 
» give the victory to the other fellow 
But the ll luek of the Socialists 
persisted ind they won! Unwillingly 
they scrapped all their plans for further 
nationalization and embarked upon 
standstill period imposed upon them 
by events This meant a chilling of 
the enthusiasts who believed that with 
1 second term the Socialist Lopla 
could be finally and permanently 
ichieved It also meant an intoler 
ble strain on the discipline of the trade 
nionists who had held back thei 
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claims for increased wages in order to 
help establish the Welfare State 

Then came a blow just underneath 
the heart which sent the party reeling 
on to the ropes Sir Stafford Cripps 
threw in his hand and resigned He 
had carried a burden which would have 
borne cruelly upon the strongest frame, 
and his pain-racked body could no 
longer maintain the strength of his 
spirit or the brilliance of his mind. To 
the Socialists he Was a mystic, a 
prophet, a martyr. He was their Joan 
of Arc, a stranger but a symbol By 
his ex imple and his selflessness he had 
made austerity seem something fine 


and the puritan still survives in the 
British character 

The other casualty was Ernest Bevin 
I can remember when Churchill, with 
a flash of genius, invited this dynamic 
self-made trade-union boss to join his 
wartime Government as Minister of 
Labor Jevin hit the House like a 
cyclone He broke all the rules of 
debate, dropped his ‘‘H’s,”’ defied the 
Nazis, and worked like a bull His 


USE BAY LEAVES 
IN MINE 


Give me ai husband who drinks to 

Someone who blusters or bores, 

Give me a man who is sloppy in dress. 

Even a stout one that snores. 

Give me a fellow who crackles his gum. 

Never looks up from his book .. . 

Give me all this, but deliver me from 


One who has learned how to cook! 


Lyla Blake 


judgment was shrewd, his spirit uncon 
querable, and he successfully achieved 
the miracle of changing from. the 
champion of the trade-union workers to 
their master. 

When the war was over and the 
Socialists came to power! he went to 
the Foreign Office n the belief that 
he could bargain with countries across 
the table as he had done so successfully 
in his trade-union days 

Yet here again we see the element 
of bad luck which shadows Socialism 
wherever it goes sevin's predecessors 
it the Foreign Office for 150 years had 
been backed by supreme naval and 
ndustrial power When the great 
Palmerston set foot in Europe the 
whole Continent trembled. No wonder 
we look back upon them as our days 
ot glory 


Ernie's Enemy Within 


But when Ernie set forth on his 
travels It Was to represent a4 victorious 
but impoverished Britain. ‘The power, 
if not the glory, had passed to Russia 
and America To his eternal credit 
let it be said that Ernie Bevin never 
lost his courage or his belief in Britain’s 
destiny He was a great Englishman 
who rose above party differences and 
fought for his country and the welfare 
of the civilized world. We Tories gave 
him complete support, but the ardor 
of many of his own supporters cooled 
to a refrigerator temperature. They 
had always believed that there should 
be 1 Socialist foreign polic y where 
Socialist would speak to Socialist, while 
Communism and capitalism would dis 
ippear from the earth. It was a bitter 
moment when Bevin found that in the 
House of Commons the only cheers 
came from the Tories Yet it did not 


alter his course 


Unfortunately, like Sir Stafford 
Cripps, he had an enemy within him 
self. Where Cripps’ body was lean and 
so unable to maintain the endless labor 
of his mind, Bevin’s body was so huge 
that at last his heart could not support 
the strain 

It was tragic to see the physical 
decline of a man who needed vibrant 
health for his terrible task His face 
became drawn, his booming voice de 
clined to a dull, unresonant monotone 
Where once he would engulf us witl 


laughter he looked as if he would never 


smile again But he did not give up 
Admirable as was his courage he was 
not tair to the country or to himsell 
In these days a foreign secretary wh« 
dare not fly is like man who has to 
take a stagecoact 


Finally his physicians forced him to 
go into a nursing home here he has 
been, except for short per ods, for more 
than vear Not only his heart but 
his whole body was in rebellion He 
was racked with pain and had to 
undergo a series of operations Yet 
he made a considerable recovery and 
appeared again at his post of duty. We 
cheered him for his courage, although 
when he spoke the old fire was no longer 
there 

In January, when the influenza epi 
demic swept England, the cruel germs 
set about him and once more he was 
in the nursing home with complications 
of pneumonia. Well might Ernie Bevin 
ask what he had done to deserve so 
much punishment and pain 

You might wonder why the Britis} 
people do not feel a pride ind sym 
pathy in a political party which has 
produced two martyrs like Cripps and 
Bevin. Is it not a splendid thing when 
men will work for their country to the 
very point of collapse ind beyond 
The British do feel both pride ind 
gratitude, but you must remember that 
sentiment plays little part in pol: ics 
One of the first requisites of a politician 
assuming high office is health, His 


powers of endurance must be enor 


mous. That is an immutable law from 


which there is no appeal 
\ Fresh Team Is Waiting 


The people look at the Socialist 
Government today and see one man 
trying to do the work of ten. When 
Attlee flew to Washington he could not 
take Bevin with him because, as | have 
said, the Foreign Secretary dare not 
fly When Bevin goes down with 
influenza Attlee takes over his job 
When Shinwell is another influenza 
victim Attlee becomes Acting Minister 
of Defense It is magnificent but is it 
government? 

Therefore the people shake their 
heads Sitting opposite the Socialists 
are Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
Oliver Lyttelton, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, R. A. Butler, Harold Macmillan 

men who held office in the grueling 
test of war but are fresh from five years 
of opposition. Would it not be better 
to hand them the reins of office than 
to leave them with Attlee and his 
worn-out colleagues?’ 

If that were the only issue, important 
as it is, | doubt whether there would 
be a great swing to the Conservatives 
But when the collapse of Cripps and 
Bevin is taken into account with the 
blunders of Socialism as a political 
philosophy then I contend that the 
result is certain 

For that reason I propose in my next 
London Letter to deal with the mis 
calculations and fundamental weak 
nesses of Socialism which have brought 
the party fortunes to their present low 
level I shall try to maintain a fair 
balance between successes and failures, 
for this is a time when judgment should 
not be clouded by partisanship © 


The table top 
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automatic oven 
and thermostat 
temperature con- 
trol, 


Monotube sur- 
face elements heat 


lightning fast 


save power, time, 


Elements are e@as- 
ily turned up for 
cleaning, even 
when hot. 


Giant oven is 
much larger than 
in most ranges. 
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You're Lucky You Don’t 
Live in New York 


Continued jrom page 17 


publicized water problem is another 
example of how unmanageably big its 
problems can get. In 1947 New York 
consumed 1,128 million gallons of 
water a day But the lack of deep 
snows and heavy rains in the distant 
watershed irea created a critical 
shortage The peak summer months 
now find the world’s richest city stric tly 
rationing Water 

New York is. strangling, literally 
choking on people and what people 
bring with them: children, cars, rub 
bish. To escape, hundreds of thousands 
are moving to the green rim of the city 
which now extends nearly 50 miles 
from Manhattan into New Jersey 
upstate New York, Long Island, and 
Connecticut. But they are more than 
replaced by new millions moving in 
Some believe that within the next 20 
years New York could reach the RG 
millions mark more people than there 
are in all Canada 

This continuous growth and _ the 
failure to replace obsolete buildings is 
tremendously increasing the chaos and 
filth of the city Relatively simple 
problems have become killers To 
cross Manhattan less than two miles 

in a car takes 42 minutes, the same 
time the distance can be walked. Own 
ing a car in New York has all the 
pleasures of having a chronic splitting 
headache Insurance rates have 
jumped 15°). Garage space 1s practi 
cally unobtainable and costs from $20 
to $30 a month. Parking is prohibited 
midtown except in vacant lots, which 
charge $1 for two hours. Trucks block 
the streets and traffic jams often extend 
for blocks 


It’s An Eyeful . . . of Dust 
Mayor after mayor, experts upon 


experts, have vainly struggled with the 
nightmare congestion Schemes for 


freeing the traffic vary from banning al 
private cars, making truck deliveries at 
night, to tunneling through the second 
stories of existing buildings to create 
cross-town speedways But in practice 
little is done except extend the parking 
ban further uptown Recently the 
New York Board of Trade begged the 
city for some preliminary steps toward 
i traffic solution. Traffic jams said the 
board. were costing business $1 million 
i day 

Where do all the cars come from? 
About 270,000 of them pour into the 
midtown area every day Cabbies 
blame the superhighways leading into 
upstate New York New Jersey ind 
Connecticut. Created at a cost of $400 
millions so that cars could quickly leave 
the citv. and thereby relieve conges 
tion, these parkways are beautiful 
but apparently no one thought that 
hundreds of thousands of commuters 
ind Westchester women going shopping 
would find driving into the city over 
the new highways a pleasure Thus, in 
the morning, for miles outside the city 
proper ‘ rs are converging In bumper 
to-bumper streams on Manhattan \ 
major effort to relieve congestion has 
simply added to the original problem. 

The fumes from all these cars con- 
tribute a great deal to the gaseous 
content of New York air, but one of its 
worst problems 1s smoke It has cut 
drastically into the city’s sunlight. 
Scientists figure New York loses one 
sunny day out of three because of it 
On winter days the loss of sunlight runs 
as high as 73‘ 

long with smoke comes soot and 

grime A familiar sight is the New 


Yorker trving to get something out of 


To 
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Housekeeper 
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disinfects, 1 ¢ nvisible Im 
Qu K aSy Sa! Ni Sy 
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the yellow can. Sa septic tank 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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new Superior Flectric Double Hot 
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is eye The Manh ittan Island breezes 
evelop tremendous pressures as they 
rebuffed and channeled in 
the canyonlike 


are caught 
streets and powerful 


dust-accumulating swirls develop at 
If the air were pure this 
might be stimulating and 


but New York’s air is 


and 


intersections 
retreshing 
loaded with dust 

New 


ggles Ihe 


impurities ind 
actually 


Yorkers 
need ZO city’s 
skyscrapers trap the 
that cooling 


warmed up 


sun’s rays to such 
an extent breezes are 
immediately Long after 
the sun has gone down these concrete 
ind brick masses are stil] radiating heat 


waves In tenement districts it is not 


unusual to see whole families sleeping 
on fire escapes, and the parks and 


beaches are full of people seeking relief 
Everyone who possibly can escapes to 
the countryside 
$1,500 for a 


much as 
Summer cottage Just so 
they can sleep at night 

The complaint of New 
Yorkers is high rent Land in Man 
hattan is now valued in the 42nd Street 
ind Fifth Avenue area at $32,000 per 
foot Park 


Avenue it 
gets down to $20.000 Montreal's top 


paving is 


angriest 


front Over on 


prices on St. Catherine 


Street run 
around $10,000 hese values decline 


the further you get away from that 
ind Qlueens 


S500 per 


centre area: in the Bronx 


the average drops to front 


foot in Brooklyn where there are 


more people than in the other two 


boroughs, it averages nearly $750 


Compare that with Vancouver's top 
residential prices of $100 a front foot 

So New York rents are fantastic 
Swank penthouses often rent for 
$12,000 a year In the midtown area 


a tiny one-room apartment brings more 


than $100 month In 


Brooklyn or the 


(Jueens 


Bronx you may be 


lucky enough to get three rooms for 
$100 

In the cheaper tenement where 
millions put up with dark narrow 


stairs, bad plumbing, cracked plaster 
continually 


warped floors ind 


rats and 


bugs of all kinds, the low 
income family can find a home of sorts 


Sometimes buildings 


these collapse 

hree years ago a tenement suddenly 
fell ipart killing people 

William Zeckendorf, president of 

one of the city’s biggest real state 

firms, thinks 20 of New York should 


be demolished. The Wall Street section 


he says, 1s probably doomed beyond 


rescue 
Another major problem is food \t 
lunchtime New York’s stenos must 


spend it least 75 cents for a low yrade 


meal Of course 


to total $21 Some plush 


charge $1 fora pot of coffee 


places 


Thousands of the city’s restaurants 
serve only luncheon and therefore they 
must get back their inflation rents and 
food costs at one crack. Busboys in the 
cafeterias hustle patrons out by lifting 
anything from the tables not actually 
in use. Only in the high-price cafés can 
i New Yorker relax in his lunch hour 

New York world 


centre of theatre, but the number of 


is famous as the 


legitimate theatres in the city has 
dropped from about 70 to 20 in 


ecent 


years ‘Tickets for big hits are expen 


sive and often unobtainable for months 


ihead Last May tickets for “South 
Pacific were being sold at the box 
office price of 356 for December dates 
Many of these are snapped up by specu 
lators who scalp them Some “South 
Pacifie’’ tickets have bee n sold at S60 4 
pal 

As an art centre New York has come 
to rival Paris, but there the culture 
horn-tooting can stoy For while the 


New York Public Library has tre 
like the Tickhill Psalter, a 14th Century 


work in medieval Latin ilued at 
$65,000, don’t ever try to borrow a 
current book It doesn’t have then 


soston has 11 volumes per registered 


Cleveland has nine Mont 
New York has barely two! 


borrower 


real has LO 


Sometimes people move into New 
York thinking their children will get a 
better education there Actually, New 


schools are scandalous Thou 


York 
sands of children attend schools built 
Civil War some ire more 


Altogether 278 


before the 
than 100 years old 

schools were built more 
igo M iny ire 


About 


the kids in Ottawa 


than 1) years 
recognized fire-tr ips 
38.000 children than all 


go only part-time 


more 


because of overcrowding In these 
obsolete buildings the toilets are filthy 
ind the tairs dangerous Another 
9,000 are stuck in substandard, badly 
lit, badly equipped rooms 

More than 5,000 teachers have quit 
in the ist few years, unable to take 
the low pay and overcrowding Ihe 
teachers get a basic pay of $ OO a year 


top af 


vears of S5.425 The N. Y Board of 


Education 


with gradual raises to 


idmits overcrowding exists 


in about 5,000 classrooms Parents 
patrol some of the schools because of 
the large number of cases of perverts 


molesting small children in dark halls 
When the teachers of New York 


ll their after-school 


threatened to stop 


hours work unless promised pay 


increase came through they received 


they can always go to rebuff from City Hall Immediately 
the Colony Club, where the tab is likely Continued on page 37 
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Florist-Shop Type 


FLOWER 


Field and ~ 
Laboratory 
Tested by Ae 
Vaughan’s 


Enjoy these glorious flowers all summer long! 


MORNING GLORY ALYSSUM cosmos ZINNIAS 
BLUE STAR . . . New giant VIOLET QUEEN. Ideal edg SENSATION SPECIAL MIXED GIANT MIXED. All! large types 
flowered. 1948 All American ing. Thick with beautiful Early flowering giont Red ncluding new Super Giant 
winner. Light sky blue, with sweet-scented flowers. Holds pink, and white flowers up Flowers up to 6 acre 
attractive deeper blue star. true violet colors through to 5 across (about twice Lovely pastel colors found 
Blooms freely hottest summer average size no other stra Flower till frost 
PORTULACA SNAPDRAGONS MARIGOLD PETUNIAS 
SINGLE JEWEL. New variety GIANT FLOWERED MIXED. SUPER GIANT MIXED. Richly VAUGHAN'S SPECIAL MIX 
4 times as large as the T garden type. Thick with abundant blooms up to 6 TURE. Dwarf small flow 
usual Portulaca flower. Bri huge flowers in brilliant hues. wide or ompact, sturdy ingle and double 
ant deep crimson. As free Rust-resistant for hea thy, plants. Varied petal shapes, fringed and ruffled 5 
flowering os smaller varieties vigorous growth, full color range and dazzling colo variety 
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lease send me these Garden Packages ‘i an Exciting Garden Value — To Please Old Friends, 
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packets of specially selected flower seeds ! Catalog value $1.90 
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tion and type. 
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Dept. LF-2, 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario This offer gives you double value! It’s the greatest flower seed 
value—the greatest cleaning value we've ever offered ! Grease 
removed 7 times faster... sudsing action 11 times busier 
than ever before! No wonder Old Dutch, made with Activated 
Seismotite, cleans safely and with TWICE THE SPEED of 


Please send me 8 packets of florist-type seeds as offered. 1 
nclose the Windmill Pictures from 2 Old Dutch Cleanser Labels 
ond 25¢ in coin 


NAME 

the average of all other leading cleansers ! 
ADDRESS 

Hurry! Mail Coupon Today! ; 

’ Order your flower seeds now! Please allow from ¥& 
NOTE: For each extra set of flower seeds desired, be sure to 2? to 3 weeks for handling and shipping If vour y Piso Protect \, 
enclose 2 Windmill Pictures and one quarter (25c) in coin. ths vawe resteo =k 
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Continued from page 35 

more than 10,000 students stormed the 
mayor's office in a _ noisy five-hour 
demonstration. The mayor sent his 
mounted police into action and refused 
point-blank to meet a delegation of the 
students 

The city has built 45 schools in the 
past few years, but these are not nearly 
enough. The truth of the matter is that 
the administration cannot fix things up 
properly without increasing real estate 
taxes and this would be an unwise move 
politically. What will happen in the 
next couple of years when the products 
of the high wartime birth rates how 
up for school? Maybe they'll put them 
in the Polo Grounds or Yankee 
Stadium 

Consider the task of trying to keep 
New York clean. The city now spends 
$25 millions a year on street cleaning 
but the pavements are still littered 
with refuse, cigarette and cigar butts 
gum and newspapers from the restless 
millions walking the city’s 5,000 miles 
of streets “After all.” one official 
asks, “‘how much more can you spend 
on cleaning streets?” 

‘J he iverape New Yorker spends 


two hours a day just going to and from 


Spuds Can Be Glamorous 
Continued from page 22 


the Spaniards brought their discovery 
to Europe potatoes were still so rare 
and misunderstood that in 1630, in the 
French district of Besancon, planting 
or eating them was forbidden because 
of a local belief that they caused 
leprosy. 

Across the Channel itn Shakespeare’s 
Iengland people were just as firmly con 
vinced they were the food of love and 
ate small pleces, Sugar coated like pills, 
As it happens the 
lust-provoking quality of the innocent 


as an aphrodisiac 


tuber is roughly the same as that of 
sawdust or lukewarm water 

By the time of Queen Anne’s reign 
1702-1714 the 
taking potatoes to stimulate their 


English had 


ardor; but they were still so rare they 
cost the equivalent of $2.50 a pound 
and nobody except Her Majesty and 


| house 


the highest officers of the roya 
hold ate them regularly 


A Million trish Died 


In Scotland the first field of potatoes 


work in a crowded subway or bus. Few was planted in 1728 at Kilsyth by a s 


live close enough to walk to work. A = man named Thomas Prentice. Up till 5 

girl living in Queens and working in then the Scots had refused to have 

the downtown financial district of anything to do with them, in spite of ‘ 

Manhattan would put in her traveling the tempting price they fetched F e 

time this way: a five-minute walk toa because they weren’t mentioned in the z. 

bus station; a seven-minute ride to a sible and were therefore sinful CFHE., lLbl Ali 
subway station; a 25-minute subway The Irish, on the other hand, took a Ns “i ‘ : 

ride to Grand Central; a four-minute very different view and by 1724 were 


walk through the tunnel to catch tne already experiencing the first of a long 
three-minute shuttle train to Times and disastrous series of potato famines FOR you sa Ni EW BA BY 
Square where she transfers to a down The Irish peasants had been qui k to 
town express train; 12 minutes to _ realize potatoes had several big advan fae le 
Chambers Street where she again tages. Enough could be grown on their ern «> 
transfers to a local train: four minutes bits of land, averaging rather less than axes 
more to her nearest station; a final three acres each, to support a whole ee neil 1 apo war 
three-minute walk to her office build family for a year on a diet of potatoes ~ ouste aroun 
ing. Total time daily I'wo hours, six and virtually nothing else Further 
minutes. Total fare: 34 cents. Thou more the entire business of planting 
sands living farther out spend as much harvesting and cultivating the crop 
as three hours getting to and from took only three months of their time 
downtown every day every year, leaving them nine months 
After 20 vears a multitude of New free and clear for fighting, singing and 
Yorkers can look back upon the fact getting drunk. ‘This last diversion was 
that they have spent two full years of | made possible by distilling a kind of 
their lives traveling into a jolting dirty, whisky from small frozen potatoe 
smelly, uncomfortable subway which would otherwise have been 
This kind of living develops the thrown away 
feeling of being a prisoner, allowed to Thirty-one famines later in the 
go from one cell i cramped apartment summer of 1845, the danger of relying 
to inother cell the office on potatoes alone was demonstrated 
Small wonder that half the city’s more dreadfully than ever Sudden 
hospit il beds are occupied by mental blight struck the Irish « rop destroying 
and nervous cases in spite of the fact half of it and bringing almost unendur 
that New York has 10°7, of the nation’s ible hardship from which the people 
psychiatrists rallied to plant again and hope for the 
Many New Yorkers are suspicious best. A second blight struck at the end 
detached ynical They will watch a of July 1846 ‘This time it was so swift 
de sperate fight between two men or a ind remorseless that by the beginning Heinz has latels introduced a me Pre- round. thorough! cooked and evenly 
man beating up a woman without of August there was no crop left at all Cooked Barlev Cereal which me ins that strained Ileinz Cereals are light 
interfering Millions do not know And when the famine ended two years Heins now offers three Baby Cereals... mooth-text 1 « to digest. Genet 
their next-door neighbor, although the later with the good harvest of 1848 
recent War did i great deal toward million Irish were de id of starvation one different . 
breaking down this reserve People and disease and another million had tinet and temptin flavour of its own been Ided—iron to keep baby sen 
are friendliest in tenements been driven out of their homes and all three especially made to provide healthy ... calctum tor strong, straight 
Recently “Candid Camera,” a tele carried, herded like cattle in the holds better balanced nourishment for that bone ind sound teeth... body-butldu 
vision program photographed i man ol emigrant ships across the sea to tiny growing baby ot yours protein nd important 
lving in the street, apparently ul and in America Heinz Pre-Cooked Cereals are made members of the Vitamin B Complex 
great need of help. Hundreds of New At the opposite extreme to this great from some of the choicest selected whole Phe more experience your baby has 
Yorkers walked by, looked at him tragedy is the small potato-inspired srains grown in Canada. Heinz l’re- with different foods and flavours. the 
stopped and stared, and then, without comedy of the hungry grenadiers. In Cooked Oatmeal Mixture and Heinz better will be his food habits all through 
making anv effort to help him, went on 1778 Frederick the Great of Prussia Cereal dies 
their way If they had been asked why decided to attack Austria and launched ( 
they didn’t offer help they would have what would have been known as the 
said. ‘““That’s not my business.”’ War of the Bavarian Succession if it Cereal Food is a skilfully blended mixture he prepare ad 
Although there are 246 people per hadn't been one of the most ignomini wheat, corn ind muk or tort med stir And they're 
icre in Manhattan, nowhere are people — ous episodes in military history oats. Because thi 80 od! You know tl re 0d 
lonelier and nowhere ire laughter ind When the two armies came face to grain re timely breve e they re Il nz 
gaiety more artificial face, on opposite banks of the River 
Che next time you read a novel set in Elbe in Bohemia, it turned out the 


exciting New York, or see on your local Prussian troops couldn't get enough 


screen the glamorous goings-on of the food through from home to allow them 


remember that sk ys« rapers to advance anv farther not even to 
throw very long shadows You're 
better off where you are. You’re lucky 


you don’t live in New York * 


big city 
cross the river and tackle the waiting 
Austrians on the other side. There was 


in fact nothing for them to eat but the 
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potatoes growing in the fields around pretty nearly as absorbent as a 
their camp, and when they had eaten sponge and will go soggy almost at 
sd them all they had to call the whole once if you leave it in water. And the 
4 e at 0 ic ul rc thing off and march back to Prussia drying-out is essential if, as most folks 
This ridiculous campaign has been do, you like your boiled potatoes mealy 
called the Potato War ever since One of the most wonderful ways of 
Fifteen years earlier a French officer frying potatoes, which I warn you is 
A MENACE T0 DEMOCRACY? named Parmentier, while a prisoner of | also among the trickiest, is to souffle 
o the Prussians in another war, had also them For this, peel your potatoes 
had nothing to eat but potatoes. At extra carefully and cut them into even 
this time the spud was either unknown _ slices },-inch thick; exactness and 
or despised in France Parmentier sameness of size are an absolute must 
learned how cheap and good they Put the slices in iced water for 45 
actually were and he decided potatoes minutes and heat two separate frying 
, , would be just the thing for the peasants kettles of fat, one to 370 degrees, the 
Every now and then a false rumor about of his country, if they could be induced — other to 395. Then dry the slices and 
the Catholic Church gets into circulation to eat them drop them, a few at a time, into the 
ind — for a time -— fools a lot of people When he got back to France he told cooler of the two kettles. When they . 
Louis XVI about his idea and sug rise to the surface whip them out 
Usually such rumors die out when fair- gested, with suitable deference, that if quickly and lay them on two or three 
minded people learn the truth. But some the King were to sponsor potatoes at thicknesses of paper towelling to drain 
f them) pop up again like “ghosts” out court his subjects would follow. the When all the slices have gone through 
gt) é royal example. Louis saw the point this process put them, small batch at a 
of the distant past, t 1ECEIVE people who sent for his chef, ordered him to serve time, into the 395-degree fat If you've 
ive not heard them before potatoes in some form with dinner handled the thing right so far the slices 
The one most prevalent today is that every night until further notice. To will swell up to plump little golden 
celebrate the first appearance of pota brown pillows which taste as delightful 
American treeddm is in danger from toes on the royal table Marie Antoin as they look. They need only to be 
the anti-democratic program of the ette wore a cluster of potato blossoms taken from the kettle, drained as 
Roman hierarchy.” This, to some people. in the powdered curls of her hairdo before, and served 
cliti Ihe chef did his best to make them Or maybe you'd care to try a recipe | 
ill sound new and alarming. Actually, In this there is a remarkable resem- glamorous too, and came up with an worked out myself—-as homely as a 
er nothing new about it blance to the “alarm” sounded against opening-night recipe which, barring a stump fe nce but, or so I think, with a 
Cathelica of < the ; few minor changes, is still around fine smacking taste 
Jesus Christ Himself under the name of pommes de terre Start by washing and drying, but not 
same ularm that the Church was , jerny. If you'd like to try it in your — peeling, the largest potatoes you can 
le ur government If we let this man go,” said the Savior's own kitchen, boil whatever quantity get, rubbing their skins with bacon fat 
i — 7 a the Romans will come and take of potatoes seems indicated rice them and baking them. When they’re done 
t , o-_ and add two ounces of finely chopped cut them in half lengthwise and scoop 
, tluence hat she would disre- #¥@Y OUF Name and our nation truffles and an ounce and a half of out their insides, taking care not to 
tree institutions and deprive Some think that Catholics should get butter for every pound You can tear the skins After that put the 
substitute chopped mushrooms lightly scoopings into a bowl with 2 teaspoons | 
» toe _ *t ind reply iNngrily cooked in butter if truffles ire too hard butter to each potato Then chop 
hve hose who do not understand the to these rumors. This is not necessary to come by or too expensive Shape finely the white parts of a couple of 
teach id practices of the Catholic tut of the mixture into little plum sized balls leeks, put them into cold milk lowing 
‘ a peo} dip them in beaten egg, roll them in teaspoons leeks and '4-cup milk per 
) ill faiths with their traditional sense crushed almonds, and deep-fry to a potato, and bring the milk just to the 
tl rumor tor the evidence of a hun ae ie ; rich brown boiling point. Add the milk and leeks ; 
dred years contradicts it in every par ol ASTRA will boo his ugly ghost Another potato recipe which once to the potatoes and mash the mixture 
back into its closet without our help had royal approval is sauere Karto/ until it’s light and lump-free then 
I he 1 lic people always have : feler or piquant potatoes Franz spoon it into the potato skins. Put the 
t ler-to-shoulder = witl heir Josef, Emperor of Austria during filled halves under the broiler to brown 
non-Catl fellow-citizens in building r — ae World War I, was so fond of this dish If you’ve never experimented with 
in efending our liberty and free in _ @ that when his doctor put him on a the dehydrated potato preparation 
eae, ‘al starch-free diet he flatly refused to which can be bought in stores and 
st non io? VCE lay off it As a footman, forewarned requires only the addition of milk 
mor of today like the rumor not to serve his master, tactfully ind water to make fine ready-mashed 
; bypassed him with a great silver tureen potatoes | recommend you give it a 
ared’ yea Not Claim of sauere Kartoffeler the old man whirl the earliest opportunity 
Catholic Church is harmful rt * But if you wouid like to caught a whiff of the fragrant steam Here's how you can make a batter-light 
the Catholic atti ind grabbed the lackey by the arn soujfflé with it 
( nda F a eal glisia tak aia tude toward democratic freedom, our torm of Crive me som Franz Josef roared You'll want 2 cups of the ready 
. , . self-2zovernment, and the rights of the State Never mind what the wretched doctor mashed potatoe moderately moist 
Dye on is that the said Am not the Emperor’? Well ind 3 eggs. Separate the eggs. beat the 
( ir political and, shilet bi then, do as 1 ony the use fo imy with a fork pour them in 
ne ar “| MM being an emperor if ! can't have pota with the potatoes, season with salt and 
toes when I want them pepper, and stir well Then beat the 
To make the masterful monarch whites very stiff and fold them into 
favorite, boil vour potatoes in their the mixture 1 couple of spoonfuls at a 
; S U PR E M E C oO U N C I L skins and while they're cooking get on time After that ps transfer the 
: ; with the next step--dice 14 Ib. bacon making to a well-buttered casserol: 
i KmIiGcHIs OF COLUMBUS to each 2 Ibs of potatoes and fry it ina dot the top thoroughly Nitt bits of 
: saucepan or deep skillet until the fat butter ind bake at 350 degrees for 
“e R ELI GIOuUsS INFOR MATION B UREAU has melted. Then add flour ‘one table 10-40 minutes, or until the souflé is 
: spoon ts just right for the 2 lb quantity puffy and warmly brown on toy 
= B82 SHERBOURNE ST. ah. TORONTO 5. ONT. CANADA ind about a teaspoon of sugar. and Another thing you maybe haven't 
4 brown them in the fat. After that add experimented with j quick-frozen 
: : “ie >< an, en ugh water little by little, to make a French-fried potatoes They come 
Se 4 . thickish sauce which should be brought out as delicious as any you ever fried 
: == rather quickly to a gentle boil. Drain yourself (more delicious unless vou're 
; the potatoes as. soon as they re cooked imighnty good cook 
: — = cut them into half-inch slice put the {xotic potato recipes i 
© Ths MEET PEOPLE — slices in the sauce together wit! i Pern ind ag 
MAKE MONEY ! | tablespoon of vinegar, another teaspoon ones are fine tao, as long ws each 
poet pes sf Ih 1 oA If you like meeting people and need of sugar and as much salt as suits your step is carried out with a little care 
AY J Matens then write 1s da taste, and bring the sauce to the boil And in the opinion of many a notablk 
A t the plan vOL iwain And there you are gourmet the plainest of all is close te 
because they werent marked with Before we go on 1 word about boiling the best 
4 Cash's WOVEN NAMES , pane tine into peat pot itoes Although this is about the [ would give you the recipe for that 
Mark chile thing and belongings, as well as household simplest operation in all cookery it’s too, if it wasn’t totally unnecessary 
st play the laundry :mazing how few people know the You can get it from inv small boy who 
- Permanent Easy to sew on apply with No So Cement ae secret of doing it properly drain the has ever sat beside a campfire in the { 
over very lov ea po ey were embers and digs out the spuds 
CASH’S 3.doz. $1.80; 9dor. $3.00. NO-SO CEMENT boiled in The reason for prompt mealy and piping hot 
i NAMES 6 doz.$240, 12 dor $3.50 iper tube 25< draining 1s that i cooked potato 1s roasting beneath them 
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Now the talented charm of contempo- 


rary furniture can be yours, regard 
li of the present eof f 

ture budget. IMPERIAL designe 
have made it possible by creating 


IMPERIAL contemporary — a com 


plete line of fine furnitur 
with modern 


ein harmony 
iving in “open sa 
There are many, many more than 
the pieces illustrated. Each of then 
possesses the charm and comfort ¢ 
functional stvling. Together, in varied 
they offer endless possibilitic 


groups, tl 

of arrangement for chatting, for pla 
ing or for ist relaxing luxury. 

can be yours Upholstered pieces have IMPERIAL 
~ new “‘Everest’’ Cushioning of foamed 
SO easily pets rubber latex. The finely proportioned 
wood glows almost indestructibly wit! 


IMPERIAL’s new “Everdur” finis 
Why not plan to start now giving 
your home the flexibility and modern 


itv of this talented stvle. You car ee 


tal 


contemporary 
IMPERIAL contemporary wherever 


fine furniture is displayed, 


*Trade Morks Registered 


IMPERIAL MFG. CO. LIMITED 
S TR AT O+ + ON TARE O 


Makers of *UMPERIAL LOYALIST, "IMPERIAL contemporary and “IMPERIAL RATTAN 
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| Learned to Live 
With Diabetes 


Continued from page 21 


“Feel 


\ available foods without danger of up- 
setting my balance. If I’m going out 


: where food is to be served I allow for 
50 seconds to mass- 

“aving so Many units out of m 
age! Feel the tingle. it DY leaving iny t ) ’ y 


egular meal 
Live-Action” Vitalis regular 


Years ago it was not so simple. If 
stimulates, invig- 
I admitted my trouble it would cause 
orates Helps check 
embarrassing concern If I tried to 


excessive falling hair. 


Donte loose order in restaurants waitresses would 
touts loose dan 


look at me as if I were some kind of a 


freak 


“ | Now people are not shocked when I 
eh ar: | tell them I am diabetic Waitresses 

me constantly amaze me with their under- | 

standing I may say I want lean meat 
3 with no gravy and no potatoes Che 
the waitress will say: sure, | know. I 
have a friend who’s diabetic I'll get 

Hair you a different vegetable if you wish.” Let this booklet be your guide 
If | were visiting your home I think : : ‘ 
= you would please me most by serving to a delightful vacation in the 
1) seconds to comb whatever you usually serve and letting romantic Province de Québec 
. your hair ts neater me select my food. You might tell me where all summer sports 


before dinner what you were having 
and let me tell you to leave potatoes 
and gravy off my plate and crean you will be welcomed 
sauce off my vegetable ; 
The cost is high for diabetics. I pay 
¢ about $1 a week for insulin and ant 
| septics. Sugarless jam costs 85c for modern inns and hotels. 

La 12 ounces A package of diabetic 


. never sticky or 
hiny. Vitaliscontains are at their best where 
tle s « 

only pure vegetable 
with French-Canadian 


oils £1V @ 


“natural” look. 
hospitality in comfortable, 


Win admiration with dhewing sate as the usual 
five-slab package, costs 18c. A diabetis NCE 


costs 4h« compared with 10c or less 
that normal people kick about. Visits 


LIVE-ACTION” ae bec 
and the to the doctor should be about once a 
month and each adds to the cost. All Write today for your free copy of this booklet 
ITALIS 60-Second Workout in all, I think I might operate a car to: The Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 


for what I pay because I’m diabetic Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke- 
4 Product of Bristol-Mvers— Made in Canada feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 4 
Boys Were Like Fudge Sundaes aie 
om 
In Toronto there’s a special store for | | 
diabetics —called Diabetic Foods and ‘CANADA 
Supplies of Canada. The woman who | |} to 


runs it also is solving a personal prob 


lem. She learned five or six years ago H CUBA 


that her young daughter had diabetes 
She found difficulty getting special | 
things for her daughter, so she opened P~ 
the store. She sells special foods, scales, 


needles, syringes. 
Income tax makes no allowance for 
insulin costs, which is hard to under OUT OF | 


stand The tax form states that you 


may claim the cost of an artificial limb, CHOOSE A 
a spinal brace, a brace for a limb, a } £ GLE 


hearing aid or a wheel chair, but as a i 
diabetic I'm not allowed any deduction 
for the cost of insulin which I must | 
have to live. i 


Romance? The road that’s never i 
smooth has a few extra bumps for a AS SMOOTHER | 
diabetic 

I was always afraid boys would find In Toronto. Montreal | 

When you bring ple t ises h to the family! out that I was diabetic. It was iis 
y g pieasant surprises nome fo e family! 
embarrassing to be with a boy on a Winnipeg, Vancouver 
NOR WILL YOU MISS THE MONEY YOU PUT INTO A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY dance floor or in a movie and feel . = 
é insulin shock coming and realize and eight other cities, 
Regular small savings, invested at compound interest in a had i f ffi 
iad forgotten to bring candy thousands of office 
Canadian Government Annuity, can someday mean all the difference I’d have to rush away to get fruit juice 


between INDEPENDENCE and DEPENDENCE for you. or candy, and leave the boy wondering people tested MIRADO 


what was the matter. If he did find 


. against the pencil they 
out he'd get flustered and sympathetic 


There is co Government Annuity plan to suit any budget, even 
if you can save only a little. Clip the coupon below, and get all 


ious » fe 1e were 7 
the facts on the simple but practical plans available. it was obvious be felt he had an ere using, and 7 out of 
invalid on his hands 
; 10 chose MIRADO 
Annuities Branch I went with one boy for several! ; 
months. We both got rather serious Try it yourself! 6° 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR Then one evening he saw me _ put 


AMILTON F. G G A. MacNAMARA saccharine in my coffee. When I saw \ 
Mi risee Deputy Minister his stunned expression | knew that he 
= Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE knew The air seemed to freeze He 
Annuities Branch 13M2 took me home —and never did return 


Department of Labour, Ottowa | 
Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities | So boys became something like fudge 
| sundaes pleasant but dangerous and 

| never to be encouraged 
| In spite of my shell, I met another 
ADDRESS | boy Gordon asked me to dance one 


NAME 


fas 

af 

cs 

ache 

= 
| >: i 

W 
Hl 
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I tried to be 
gracious but I had to refuse 

Finally I did go out with him and 
we had too happy 
We were in front of 


would go out with him 


a happy evening 
to be repeated 
my home and he was asking for another 


date. I took a deep breath and said, 
“I like you, Gordon But there's 
something you should know I'm a 


diabetic.” 

He refused to take me seriously ] 
said: ‘‘I’m not joking 
ibout diabetes? 

“Not a thing. But I'll 'sten. You 
can tell me about it Saturday night 

No,”’ I said, “I have to tell you 


Don’t you know 


now. Diabetes is a disease. It is not 


contagious, but | am likely to have it 
all my life. It means I can eat only 
certain things in strictly weighed and 
measured amounts I have to have 
Spec ial expensive foods My doctor 
hills are costly.” 

I guess I’m glad you told me,” 
“And now, you will come 
out with me Saturday night, won't 


(;ordon said 


you?”’ 
I couldn't 
him about diabetes any 


force myself to talk to 
more But 
what was bound to happen sooner or 
later did happen 

We were out together one evening 
when things suddenly started to jump 
before my eyes. I felt my heart speed 
up I was breaking into a sweat and 
getting dizzy. I had nothing with me 
to check the insulin shoc k 

remember Gordon ealling a taxi 


He had to lift 


ind I staggered and 


ind rushing me home 
me from the cab, 
weaved toward the door A woman on 
the street said, “‘Isn’t that disgraceful 
\ young woman like that drunk!” 
When I came to 
he was pouring fruit juice between my 
lips. When I could speak I asked 
How did you know what to do?” 
*‘Books,”’ he Sa d ‘I’ve been reading 
books I’ve talking to 
And I hope you will marry 


| passed out then 


been your 
doctor too 
me soon.”’ 

I have been very 
Gordon Burrell for more than seven 
years now We both hold jobs We 
take much pride in our home, and 
share the housework I have held two 


happy is Mrs 


secretarial jobs in adver 
For some time I have 


mportant 


tising agencies 


been secretary to the advertising 
manager of a large textile firm I 
ittend n ght school twice 4 week, 


learning dressmaking 

I wouldn't take a long trip without 
having a bag of fruit with me; but 
with modern treatment and equipment 
I can go anywhere alone any time 
Even Gordon doesn't worry any more 
tbout me being out alone 
I was recently offered life insurance 
by two companies 


| would like to be cured, of course 


But I wonder sometimes if diabetes 
hasn’t brought me more good than it 
has taken away It made me learn 
self-control And when you get to 


know people you don’t find many who 
haven't some dominant trouble. 
not sure that I'd want to trade places 


with them * 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance, otherwise 
you will likely miss copies. Give 
us both old and new addresses 
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address labels if convenient. 


Write to: 


Manager, Subscription Department, 
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Running Out of Water 


Continued from page 25 

in Forest’s wells lies 90 to 110 feet 
below the surface and the wells must 
be 150 feet deep to supply the town’s 
needs 

For 10 years Preston, Ont drew 
water from two springs and two wells 
but practically every summer the sup 
Twenty-four test 
holes were drilled in a frantic search 


ply was inadequate 


for new water sources but every try 
was another failure. In August, 1949, 
their 25th attempt struck water at 297 
feet Preston now has enough water 
for present needs but those 24 dry 
holes are a grim reminder that there 
is a slim surplus left for future expan 
sion 

London, Ont., originally depended 
on springs for its water, but, as the 
population soared, the springs dried up 
Now water is drawn from 32 wells and 
provincial warned 
that the city is always just a jump 


thead of disastrous water famine. The 


authorities have 


only long-term alternatives are exten 
sive. retorestation and other conserva 
tion practices to get water back ints 
the soil, or a costly pipe line to Lake 
Erie 25 miles away 

Regina and Moose Jaw started out 
towns where the nearest 
South 
Saskatchewan River, about 100 miles 
away But 


seemed to yield 


iS prairie 


water source was the 


large 
wells fed from sloughs 
in inexhaustible sup 
ply. Then farmers drained the sloughs, 
Ducks 


which had depended on those sloughs 


plowed them up for grain fields 
moved northward, but Regina and 
Moose Jaw couldn't move Chey grew 
instead into cities demanding seven 
million gallons of water a day 


Here's Real Perpetual Motion 


Last vear Regina notified the Federal 


Government it could carry on no 
longer and would need immediate 
financial assistance for a_  100-mile 


canal and piping project to the South 
Saskatchewan 


engineers say $8 millions 


Cost: $6 millions (some 
Regina says 
it can handle only $2 millions of the 
bill. The province has offered to chip 


in another $2 millions but wants it 


paid back out of water revenues, which 
throws at least two thirds of the cost 
back on the city 

Winnipeg went through the 
Originally 


same 
grow ing-pains {0 years ago 
t had an excellent underground source 
Wells tapped soil where water undet 
pressure shot up well casings and 
spouted four feet above ground But 
by 1920 Winnipeg’s wells would no 
longer serve its growing populat on 
Today most of its water comes fron 
Shoal Lake on the Manitoba-Ontario 
boundary through a costly 98-mile 
pipe line 

Spectacular as some of these stories 
ire, the real menace of our disappearing 
water is on farmlands. Fifty gallons 
of water are needed to produc one 
ear of corn. And soil fertility depends 
on Water without water soil becomes 
desert 

C. Gordon O’Brien, general secretary 
of the Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
said recently: “In spite of better 
varieties of grain, larger amounts of 
fertilizer and methods of 


producing crops, average yields of hay 


improved 
and oats remain stationary Our soil 
is not as good as it used to be.’’ 
Orchardists submitting evidence to 
the Ontario 
on conservation last year pointed to 


Legislature’s committee 


lower peach yields and said that unless 
an irrigation system was established 
the highly productive Niagara fruit 
belt would eventually fail to produce 


peaches economically. 
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Family word for 


REGULARITY 


has only 3 letters! 


a family word 
for regularity 
for over 80 years 


Yes! for the best and simplest and mil/d antacid combined 
reasons, millions of families rely on Your family toc n deper m 
ENO t help Nat ire kee} them well ENO a good thing t have 
and happy always in the home, for use every 
ENO’S “Fruit Salt”’ provides the day when needed 

gentle, thorough, safe laxative Buy the large family size today 
they want for both old and young t ir drug store. Save up t 
a gentle, thorough, saf laxative cents 


Gentle Laxative - Mild Antacid 


ay 
é 
° 
re) \ Oo 
>») 
>» 
a: 
¥ 
; 
> 
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‘To a city-dweller the water Supply 
i Vague and distant matter camou 
flaged behind miles of plumbing. Rain 
fal sO far as the city man can see, 1s 
3 n irritating phenomenon always 
stopping bat! games when the home 


n be) Vinnin 


But to the farmer the water supply 
problem as pressing as taxes. In 

949 tw nfants in the Regina area 
died} were sent to hospital with 
cyanosis, a condition that reduces the 


Diood OXYgen-carrying capacity Well 
water lropped so low that the con 


te poison in some 


LAUNDROMAT CLOTHES 


CANADIAN WES 


orrer WASHER 


NGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 


wells rose to 1,300 parts per million. 
The danger point: 20 parts per million 
Neglected well tops permitted the 
contamination to get in, but low water 
caused the dangerous concentration 

Meteorological records show there is 
as much rain falling on Canada as 
there ever was (420 million gallons per 
What, then, is 
happening to our water? 


square mile per year 


The answer lies in what scientists 
Water 
chases itself around in a gigantic circle 

from oceans and lakes to the atmos 
phere to the land, back to oceans and 


know ag the “hydrologic cycle.”’ 


WATER HEATER RANGE 


REFRIGERATOR 


lakes again 
large 
phere 
conde 
rain 

back into the oceans. The 10° carried 
t falls has to get back 
to the oceans the best way it can, ind, 
ts road bac k, 
from dandelions to mankind are waiting 
to grab off their bit, use it, then send 


over land before 


on 


it on 


evaporates directly Some runs off the 


soll 


[It evaporates from the 
water surtaces, enters the atmos- 


vapor It rises, cools, 
‘nses into clouds, the clouds 
snow Ninety per cent falls 


Way again 
Four things happen to rainfall. Some 


vers, eventually into the 


there is 
a subtle and 
distinctive thrill 
in owning the 
best. 


The beauty 

of its 

Sheraton 
Serpentine 
design is 

in keeping 

with the 
magnificent 
“Polyphonic” 
tone fidelity of 
the Windermere 
by Westinghouse. 


Naturally it has 
everything 
short-wave 

genuine Armstrong 

and three-speed 
automatic intermix 
record-changer 
that plays every 
type of record 

you can buy. 


Model RA-1002 
Radio-Phonograph 


Custom-Cratt 

cabinet in 

walnut, mahogany 
or blonde mahogany. 


See and hear it at your 
Westinghouse dealer's. 


‘Westinghouse Presents’ 
FISHER and THE DON WRIGHT 
CHORUS Sunday Evenings at 
10.30 E.S.T. Dominion Network 


TOASTER 


nto 


i million forms of life 
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oceans. Some is held in the surface 
soil where it absorbs minerals and feeds 
the plants that feed us. The rest sinks 
deep into the subsoil where it joins the 
vast underground reservoir of water 
moving slowly seaward under practic 
ally all of the earth’s surface 

This last, the groundwater, is the 
balance wheel which keeps nature’s 
waterworks functioning smoothly It 
is the reserve that feeds springs, wells 
ind rivers When surface soil dries 
out between rains, groundwater moves 
up to replenish it and keep vegetation 
growing It was a perfect system 
until man knocked the balance wheel 
off balance. 

Nature had erected an_ intricate 
baffle system to prevent rainfall and 
melting snows from running off too 
rapidly into creeks and rivers. Slowing 
down the run-off assured that plenty 
of water would seep into the soil and 
build up the groundwater reservoi 
Keystone of the baffle system was the 
forests, Which caught rainfall and forced 
t to leak slowly through to the ground 
where a mat of mosses and decaying 
leaves soaked it up | ke a dry sponge 
A scientist has computed that a square 
mile of moss will hold 100 million 
illons of water In spring, forests 
shaded the snow and kept it from 
melting faster than the soil could 
ibsorb it On the praines dense grass 
did as efficient a water-holding job as 
the forests elsewhere Prairie marshes 
ind forest bogs trapped water that the 
soil couldn’t immediately absorb And 
even water that overcame these eb 
stacles and reached a creek still found 
the going tough in its oceanward 
pilgrimage, for every half mile or so 
in energetk troop oft beavers had 


thrown up a dam 
Heads, Drought; Tails, Flood 


When man came he needed ag 
cultural land ind soon forests and 
swamps had to go Hed d his job too 
efficiently. He stripped off the barriers 
ind springtime water raced pellmell 
icross his sloping fields into flooding 
rivers Then the weter was yom na 


wild spree of destruction, until spring 


time brought it back to the land again 
Savs Professor A. F 


Poronto, a leading conservation expert 


Coventry, of 


‘Spring floods and summer droughts 
ire opposite sides of the same bad 
penny heads, drought tails, flood 
And in either case we lose.”’ 


On March 16, 1942 one and a half 


nches of rain fell on land drained by 
the West Humber River, near Toronto 
At 11 a.m. on March 17, 4,000 cubic 


feet of water per second was tumbling 
down the flooded stream scientists 
computed that halfof all the water whicl 
| sin of the West Humber 
was in Lake Ontario, lost to man, 
12 hours after the rain. The following 
September less than one cubic foot of 
Water per second was flowing down the 
river, and many farmers were drawing 
water because wells were dry 

In 1937 a survey of King township 
northwest of Toronto, revealed that 
of its 200 miles of streams which 
originally flowed throughout the vear, 
only 30 miles are now permanent. The 
other 170 miles flood in spring, become 
bone-dry in summer. In spring there 
ire 1,535 miles of creeks and rivers 
flowing in the irea between Toronto 
ind the west end of Lake Ontario. In 
in average summer only 500 miles of 
them contain water 

We cannot cover Canada with forests 
and swamps again and live on acorns 
instead of wheat But there is much 
we can do to reduce the springtime 
Water run-off to a walk-off that will 
last all year 

Forest engineers say that 15% to 
20°; of the land (prairie land excepted 


Gin 
Stee) 
| 
| 
y 
= 


+ 
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should be forested to maintain a prairie shelterbelts to cut down drying Five thousand years ago Mesopo- once seaports on the Persian Gulf 
reasonable balance in the water cycle winds—there are numerous ways to tamia’s valley of the Tigris and Today they are 200 miles inland, for 
under a climate such as Canada’s. conserve water and get it into the soil Euphrates possessed a fertility legend- 200 miles of the Persian Gulf were 
i Southern Ontario is now less than 10% We don’t lack the know-how of water ary amongancient peoples, who believed filled solid with the soil that had mad 
' forest land, many counties less than conservation, we lack water apprecia- that here lay the lush Garden of Eden Jabylon great 
' 5°). We have not only stripped trees tion in which the human race _ began It can’t happen here? 
: from agricultural land, we have de- If the lessons of New York, Regina Babylon’s population grew, the land When the Humber River was on one 
i forested 8,000 square miles of land so and our hundreds of miles of floods was overgrazed and overcultivated to of its periodic flood sprees in 1942, 
infertile that only trees will grow on it today-and-dry-tomorrow streams are feed them Today it is as sterile a University of Toronto scientists mea 
Germany, though fighting for “living still to be ignored, perhaps history can desert as any on earth. Where did its sured the silt content of just one of 
space’’ in two wars, nevertheless has make the lesson clearer. For the great fertile soil go? its three branches. It was carrying 
27°; of its land in forest. The Dutch civilizations of Babylon, Persia, Egypt The Old Testament gives history's 2,700 tons of soil per hour into Lake 
have even created forests on land and Rome are dead today, not because grimmest clue to the life-destroying Ontario 
. reclaimed at enormous cost from the they lost their wars, but because they might of unloosed water. The cities of The Humber is one of Canada's 
sea lost their water Ur of the Chaldeas and Eridu were smallest rivers 7 
Canada, at the rate it is now 
reforesting its over-cleared agricultural i. 
i areas, will not have an adequate forest 
cover until 2750—if runaway water a 
hasn’t carried all of our topsoil into USCIOUS emon _ ec ker Cak 
the oceans long before that time. | e 
Yet the income tax law offers only a | ; 
boot in the pants to the farmer who 
tries to preserve what woodlots he has 
If he sells his woodlot holus-bolus to 
j a lumberman it is capital gain not 
subject to tax If he harvests trees a 
i few each year as they mature, leaving 
the woodlot intact, he pays income | 
tax on the revenue. He is penalized | 
y when he does the right thing } 
No Rain in the Garden of Eden 


On the fields themselves water run- 
off can be slowed to a crawl by practices 
now widely followed in the U. S., but 
largely ignored as yet in Canada. Two 
of the most effective methods: per- 
manent sod pasture on steep hillsides, 
contour plowing on all « ultiv ited slopes, 

Grass 1s a potent protector against 
soil erosion and excessive run-off. In 
a test on gently sloping fields at the 
Central Experimental Farms, Ottawa, 
corn fields lost 289 tons of water per 

‘ acre in run-off, alfalfa 28 tons per acre. 
Corn increases soil erosion by at least 
100 times. William Vogt, in his book 
“Road to Survival,”’ says the two most 
damaging contributions of the Americas 
to civilization have been corn and 
syphilis Of the two, he says, corn has 


produced the greatest misery by tearing 
down soil and promoting human hunger 
n most lands to which it has spread 
The biggest contributor to water loss 
from cultivated fields is the vaunted 
straight furrow. Every furrow becomes 
i ditch, leading water downhill In 
contour plowing furrows are laid out 


horizontally across the slopes, following 
the contour of the land in a wavy 


Each furrow then becomes a A Spring treat that’s 
easy to make with MAGIC 


Magic planned this delightful surprise 


pattern 
dam, trapping water 

The U. S. Conservation Service 
measured run-off from two identical 
fields, one cultivated on the contour, 


the other cultivated up and down the for change-of-season appetites! You 


slope in the usual way. The straight make it... enjoy that inward glow as 
furrow field lost 10.3°) of the water | guests exult over its lemony-luscious 
from each rainfall The contour- goodness ... your very own baking! 
cultivated field lost one tenth of one | Really it’s no trick at all to turn out 


per cent 
Studies have proved that contour 
plowing, by forcing water to soak into 


a delicious feather-light cake like this! 


Simply trust time-tried Magic Baking 
Powder! Economical—for Magic pro- 


the soil, increases yields as much as 
30 It also conserves gasoline, horses tects costlier ingredients; itself costs less 
and mac hinery, for the plow horse or 


tractor is always moving on a level 


than l¢ per average baking. Use Magic 
for best results whenever you bake. 


plane 


Dams, ponds, strip-cropping, terrac LEMON 4-DECKER CAKE 
| 
} 
| 


ng on hillsides, summer 2% cups sifted pastry flour 


i 
| or 2 cups sifted cll-purpose flour 
3 eggs one at a time, 
tsps. Magic Bakin owder 
P 9 9 beating well after each addi 
tsp. salt 
j IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? tion. Measure milk and add vanilla. Add 
O tbsps. butter or margarine 
A 1 = flour mixture to creamed mixture about a 
, receivin notice of the cu ine granulated sugar 
Subscribers re¢ Pp 9 quarter at a time, alternating with three addi- 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 2 eggs % cup milk 
tions are reminded of the necessity of : 7 " tions of milk and combining lightly after 
t yvomila 
sending in their renewal orders promptly ngigh soning each addition. Turn into prepared pans. 
‘ft The demand for copies to fill new orders Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans Bake in preheated oven about 25 minutes. 
gre ¢ tee 
' is so great that we cannot guarantee the and line bottoms with greased paper. Pre- Split layers of cold cake and put all together 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
| period covered by your subscription. To heat oven to 375 moderately hot Sift with lemon cake filling; cover with 7-minute 
' avoid disappointment, your renewal order flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt to- frosting flavored with vanilla and lemon 
should be mailed to ws promptly when gether three times. Cream butter or marga- extract; decorate with well-drained maras- 
you receive the eX piration notice 
: rine; gradually blend in sugar; add unbeaten — chino cherries. ~ 4 
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Do you know 


what's between 


Let's follow your physician's prescription into your 
pharmacist’s compounding room . 
Che pharmacist’s first act is to carefully interpret 
iP the prescription check its signs and svmbols to make 
: sure of their precise meani fet his legal . 4 
responsil lit 
Phat dene, he assembles the 1 ssary Components 
f A i for your prescription from the thor ds of drugs he 
‘ "4 has in his stock. He knows th ill intimately—thei 
dosage, usave ind pro 
Pod Then he skillfully uses his specialized quipment Z 
to weigh, mix, or combine the ineredients of vou) 
specifications 
He checks and rechecks 
every step in his cor poundi techniq tructior 
are contirmed, and directions ted mn tl 
such a way th ) d Fina 
sae es he registers your prescriptio yonu r and files it 
away tor tutu ( 
He prepare stn ple Cul | is he 
does the highly complex or In filly Drescriy 
tion, he ippli k in ( 
¢ knowledge that have been acq d thro WV ve 
ol scientific train AS a4 ber of one of the pro 
fessions that Dp vo rd your health, he is ever 
mindfu ) 
Manufacturing Laboratories, Walkerville, Ontario 
Parke Davis & Ce any are makers ot t é ‘ } i 
an spensed by pharmacists: Antibiotics {ntiseptics } 
Chemotherape {gents Ey rines P} eut / t 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 
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How Good Is Your Credit? 


Continued from page 13 


of willingness to pay your debts 
Capacity your ability to pay up, 
as indicated by your income in contrast 
to your living expenses and the amount 
of debt you already owe 
Capital the 


can guarantee 


issets you own which 
payment 

But various credit sources look at 
the three C’s from quite different angles 
before they decide to entrust you wit! 
their merchandise or cash 

\ banker is usually most conserva 
tive, because he’s lending other pe ople *s 
money and lends it at the lowest rate 
he 


reputation, financial record and employ 


interested in your general 


but especially in what 


other assets you have that will ensure 


ment stability 


the safe round trip of those funds 

\ merchant is more interested in 
selling goods. Credit is one of his most 
successful tools for doing it Because 


his profit on the goods helps cover the 
risk of selling them on credit he is more 
I il with credit than a bank 
check with the bureau primarily to see 
what your record of payment ts nd 
that you don't already | e too many 
outstanding debts 


\ small-loan company will be most 


that a family which takes pride in its 
will break its neck to pay back 


chattel 


ince otherwise the 


mortgag 


entitles the lender to seize the furnish 
ings he loan company really doesn’t 
want the furniture and rarely seizes 


it, since it can recover little from it 
It’s the marital situation that counts 
with this lender 

Of all 


doctors ire 


credit 
suffer 


people who. give 


most lenient and 


the biggest losses Ever dentists are 
better businessmen perhaps it’s be 
cause a dentist knows roughly what 


your bill will total before he starts 


During the depression ot the 50s it was 
common for doctors to collect only 
ibout 50 of their fees, and some had 
to go on relief because they collected 
so little Even today some doctors lose 
10°, of their fees through non-payment 
In comparison, the larger stores average 
only one half of one per cent loss on 
all the credit they extend, and smaller 


stores just little 


more 
Your File Follows You 


Che far-flung bureau system reports 


your credit standing to members with 


rare speed An hour after you leave 
your applic itior it a store or bank 
the bureaus can have i report on you 
At one Toronto credit bureau vyhen 
i store phone your name a clerk Im 
mediately gets out your file notes at 
which store you have accounts and 
queries then by phone or tWo-way 
telautogr iph She then calls t he 
nquiring member and gives ert 
report summarizing your t ying 
thits and current indebtedness Ihe 
merchant thus knows not only ur 
record but ilso how dee} Vy ou re in 
hock now ind whether or not this new 
debt might scuttle you complete 

If written report is requested in 
I ise of a large credit purchase I 
by n employer, insurance or mort re 
compan it may also cover suct en 
is your residence tability mploy 
ment record and marit tatus, charac 


town where 


the credit 


vency can re 


reading on financial 
Vhe Associated Credit Bureaus have 


your 


JASPER 


By Simpkins 


‘““‘Wake up everyone 


f 
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a SOCONY-VACUUM product 


1. Mobiloil is anti-acid 


2. Mobiloil is detergent 


3. Mobiloil has high 


—7LS. 
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IMPERIAL OFVL LIMITED 


nq aeaiers everywhere 


divided Canada into 74 territories, 
each centred on a major bureau. Each 
bureau is responsible for selecting and 
training « orrespondents in its territory 
Some former fellow townsman thus 
sends on the desired information 
Consumer credit ratings ebb and 
flow with your own personal fortunes 
They don’t lend themselves easily to 
the coded symbols used by trade credit 
bureaus which rate the credit standing 
of businessmen themselves. But oc« 
sionally the bureaus do rate credit 
customers by symbols In case you 
ever come across these letters adjoining 


your name you'll know what they mean 


A lop credit rating 

Get a detailed re port before 
granting credi 

( Don’t sell him! 

ID): No experience with this appli 

cant 


Such ratings are never permanent 
The only coded symbol regularly used 
to designate a credit rating is ““P.A.A 
meaning “‘paid as agreed That's 
top rating on any credit transaction 
If you've got that next to your name 
you can walk into almost any store 
carry out a load of merchandise nd 
pay tater 

Your credit rating is a really vital 
matter to you. A good rating 1 ynly 


helps you get credit when you need it 


but also gets it for you at lowest cost 
A slow {| iver often has to p y a higher 
interest rate Your rating sometimes 
iffects your job chances, and also 

determine whether a trust company wi 
rccept 1 mortgage on your house n 


insurance firm your application for a 
policy, or an apartment-house manager 
your bid for a flat. 


Watch Those Charge Accounts! 


The r of one large bureau 
vho like credit men has a passion 
for anonymity, says there are two 


basic ways to keep your credit rating 


good: 1, Pay your bills If you nd 
yourself running behind, get in touct 
with the people you owe before they 
get in touch with you ex} in y iY 


predicament and ask for an extension 


of time, or a reduction in the amount 
you pa each Week r 
If youre staggering unde oad of 
inpaid bills” or suspect that past 
incidents have marred vour rating in 
infrequent lapse need not worry you 
vou've been fairly prompt its a 


sound idea to visit the credit bureau 


itself and explain why you got inte 1 
im. One man found he had contracted 
too many obligations and went to the 
low bureau. He laid his bills on the 
ible Che manager was impressed 
Together they toted up the bills, 
stimated the minimum amou the 
family needed for living expenses and 
earmarked the rest Lo | iv off the bills 
Che manager then phoned the creditors 
ind recommended a schedule of small 
regular payments tor each from the 


mount the man could reserve fron 
his income The manager even pet 
suaded a fuel-oil company to allow the 


family additional credit 


Chat doesn't mean the family’s 
lapse didn't go into that 
tile But so did the fact that the mar 


had voluntarily sought an arrange 
ment with his ‘creditors 


The same credit manager had less 
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for help in fighting off his creditors. 
Every time the manager helped out, 
the man’s wife would send her charge 
accounts on a new flight. Since the 
man was responsible for wife's 
debts, and apparently had no control 
over them, the manager finally had to 
give him up to the bill collectors 

A wise family cleans up unpaid bills 
before moving from one town to 
another. If you don’t have the money 
it's best to te!l your creditors where 
you're going and what you will do 
about their bills Otherwise, you'll 
tart off with a bad credit name in the 
next town 

Most people are honest ind pay 
their bills Then why the elaborate 
checking on their financial biographies? 
Because there’s a small persistent 
minority which doesn’t pay its bills, 
either intentionally or through con 
sistent mismanagement of its money 
If you want to look at it this way 
the credit bureaus help the honest and 
reasonably punctual majority get credit 
without ‘red tape, embarrassment and 


vestigation the individual 


banker otherwise would 
have to make himselt 


According to Carl Flemington, man 


rer of the Toronto bureau and former 
president of the Associated Bureaus 
oft ¢ nada quite honest peopl some 
times get into credit jams because 
hey re over-optimisti bout future 
income and they find it easy to spend 


inticipated funds by buying on credit 


How Much Can You Owe? 


1 here ire Sti cl ree coun 
course Merchants en rage hen 
not on i 1 Cor ente nce »¢ tomer 
but because charge cu mer eldom 
) nad for ilns 1 ~ 
find them more prot bole ut theres 
i limi n how lon you car et a 
cl cour run without makin 
move ment 60 day 
usua nsidered long er ig} 

R in redit i ompara 
new pe fw between 
ct cour nd Installment 
plar ihe merchant se mit, Say 
of $90 on r credit nd u ree 
to > As soon you 
fT n ge more goods 
to restore r det » the specified 
limit You do | redit charge 
ilthough it’s ften le har m an 
installment plar 

How much debt cat fan te 
cari \ reasonable limit 1 I run 
inyvwhere trom tf e to nnu 
incon dependin on ‘ 
situatior The riables he 
number childrer the imi 
Vhether 1 has ertain fixed expenses 
beyond 1 ontre l i nusual 
med sts and | I | most 
conser tive ends nd merchar 
LiKe st tine rage family imi its 
debts oO bout 10 of income 

1 he erage debt for every mar 
Wor i nd chiid in (Canad u 949 
was $120 nd the per capita income 
that vear wa bout $950 obviously 
thie er e famul has been running 
er the elling 

nis \ ir mi \ can 
be sure ( nad credit’ bure Ss KNOW 
I t 1 And 1 can he ire, too 
tt I constantly checkin n how 
you treat our presen redit » help 
their chents decide whether to give 


Beginning Next Issue: 


WE FOUND THE LAST WILD WEST 


By Richmond P. Hobson, Jr. 
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Radio's First Lady 


Continued from page 11 


to the plight of families whose homes 
were flooded last fall in a Hamilton 
suburb called Van Wagner’s Beach, 
she was right on the spot, serving 
coffee, filling sandbags and 
casting appeals for clothing for the 
wet, cold flood-fighting men 

Besides every imaginable article of 


broad 


clothing and focd in one year she gave 
away 450 dogs, one of them worth 
$500, and expects her sponsors to come 
up with birthday cakes and flowers 
when one of her protégés or a long- 
time listener has a birthday. They do 

In the year and a half she has 
conducted her two current programs, 
sponsors have waited in line to have 
her mention their products 
accepted, they have to measure up to 


Once 


the standards Jane expects in serving 
the public One man presented her 
with a couple of chickens as a sample 
of his pluc ked, ready-to-cook fowl 
Jane liked and advertised them. Her 
obediently patronized the 
merchant, found the quality lacking, 
and complained 
“T can’t help if a few feathers are left 
on. Women are getting too lazy.” 
“That’s not the way you talked 
when you wanted to get on the air,” 
Jane snapped. “I’m not fooling my 
friends.’ And he went off the air. 
Sometimes she convinces merchants or 
firms of the error of their ways and 


listeners 


Jane’s sponsor said: 


after a motherly scolding keeps them 
on 

In 26 years in radio Jane has 
produced plays, brought Sunday school 
to the air and delivered talks on 
beauty, cooking, etiquette and family 
problems She told horoscopes once in 
return for a bottle top from a laxative 


called Mus Kee Kee. 


NEXT ISSUE 


SID KATZ TELLS ABOUT 


A MARRIAGE THAT 
ALMOST FAILED 


and how one young couple 
solved their problems 


She started her career in 1925 in 
London, Ont., as Elsie Gray, an 
English war bride with three children 
Buddy, Dorothy and Ken) and an 
invalid husband. She had performed 
in English music halls and entertained 
World War I troops before coming to 
Canada Faced with the necessity of 
earning her family’s living she marched 
up to the London Free Press building 
where a young couple named Scott were 
struggling with an experimental station 
in a roof top room Elsie Gray went 
on the air reading poetry 

That broadcast cost her a dollar 
The first 50 cents went in the nickels 
she fed into a pay telephone asking 
friends to listen to her; the second 50 
cents calling them back hopeful ot 
praise. Most had forgotten to listen 
But the bug had bitten Elsie Gray 

First thing she did was change her 
name. Elsie Gray, a numerologist told 
her, Was an unlucky combination. Jane 
Gray counted up to luck. So Jane 
Gray she became 

Radio in Toronto 
opportunity and Jane badgered sports 
caster Foster Hewitt, then the golden 
haired young manager of the Toronto 
Star station CFCA, into letting her 


offered more 


And guess who’s treasurer... 


WHEN there’s a community effort on foot, 
chances are you'll find the Royal Bank Man- 
ager on the committee. He is often called on 
to act because Royal Bankers have earned a 
solid reputation as public spirited citizens. oes 
And so it is right down the line, from the 


Manager to the 


Bankers are encouraged to pull their weight 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


youngest 


clerk. Royal 


matter in confidence 
Bank first. The Manager and his staff are 
there to serve you in every way they can. 


Cruis-a-Day Tank. 


PETERBOROUGH 


see your 


TERRIFIC 
on, 


CANADA 


in all worthwhile endeavours, for the inter- 
ests of the bank and the community are one. 

This spirit is reflected in their service to 
you. When you have banking business to do &f 
when you wish to discuss some financial 


Royal 


Write for 1951 Literature and “Sportsman's Handbook” 
H.P. certified at 4,000 r.p.m 


Prices in effect at time of delivery. Buy early 


SL D2 


MOTORS 


An amazing new 25 h.p. motor with Forward-Neutral-Reverse Gear- 
shift for complete manoeuvrability; Synchronized Twist-Grip control 
for smooth transition from breathtaking get-away to slowest trolling; 
Plug-in Cruis-a-Day fuel tank for long range cruising. It’s light in 
weight too. See the Big Twin today and the other 1951 Evinrudes 
- +. 1.5 h.p. Sportsman and 3.3 h.p. Sportwin with Fisherman Drive; 
7.5 h.p. Fleetwin with Duo-Clutch; 14 h.p. Fastwin with Gearshift and 
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produce half-hour mystery plays down with rheumatic fever from wear- Arthur to pay her hospital bills, and That summer she opened a teashop Ki 
without pay hat was the birth of ing only a thin buckskin smock in the went to Winnipeg. She went on the on the highway between North *Bay ee 
Canad first radio theatre, the Jane wintry Great Lakes cold George iir as plain Jane Gray again, broad and Callander. Her children and Mrs 1 
f y Player Lifton was not of the Samaritan tribe casting other people's troubles. She Stanley came from Toronto to help n' 
. Pat? kernest Bushnell now No program, no money, he said. There ilso collected verses and sayings ind The day they were to open they rec 
dire ! if rograms for CBC, were the three kids, cared for by a sold i pamphlet sized book plus i stacked the ice box with steaks, for 
e! » move to his station, friend in Toronto, Mrs. David Stanley, horoscope for a dollar, until she had chickens and Lake Nipissing whitefish Sh 
CKN( $40 veeh From her to look after. (Jane is separated from enough for her fare back to Toronto Not a single customer turned up. The ho 
0 amateur actor nelud her husband For 12 weeks Jane It was now 1935. Jobs were scarce family feasted for a week, went broke pa 
Donald Gordon, then banker, broadcast from a hospital bed with a Jane looked around for grocery money n two, and had to close up a 

dent of the CNR: salesman nurse holding letters for her For a time she set up in Ottawa as In Toronto there was a letter waiting 
\ n Strang now a commander Jane was fed up with Mus-kee-kee numerologist. Members of parliament, from R. M. Blair, an American pro- m 
d Direct of Nav Information for and her boss by the time she left the cabinet ministers, even dignified, ver moter who had caught Jane’s Mus six 
he RCN: plu issorted businessmen hospital. She resigned, made personal haired ex-premier Arthur Meighen Kee-Kee programs in Windsor He in 

1 housewive he used about four appearances in Fort William and Port came to consult her had an Indian cure called Kick-a-poo 

( pre I I'he didn't get paid 


lran mn CBC and regarded by 


Princess for a Medicine Man 


make them may up kor one 


I hairdressing establishment 


1 t K time One of 

ponso Vii roadhous 

hee pe But lice clamped down on 
ng busine Lost good 


Shirts $5.95 
Ties $2.50 


ff-voiced man. ** You wrote 


man demanded She 


4 
eremonie \ndrew Allan, supervisor “3 F 
nany is the op roducer of radio 
vhile she did well enough to , 10 
er time 10) nm hour nd “elie 4 J A 
in om 1 ¢ 
Rapkin, then program director at = 
) 
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Would she Zo to Panama as Princess 
Kick-a-poo, to advertise it Jane 
iccepted, but arrangements took nearly 
i year to complete. While waiting she 
nvented a face cream and toothpaste 
recipes which she advertised and sold 
for 10 cents on self-bought radio time 
She toured Canada again with her 
horoscopes, sending notices to news 
papers before her arrival: “‘Jane Gray 
s coming.’ 

Finally in 1938 the trip to Panama 
materialized Her contract was for 
six months but nine weeks after her 


irrival she found in her stack of fan 


FLIGHT ‘ST 


Shirts $4.95 
Ties $1.50 


mail a letter from a physician in 
Calgary: ““Come home immediately 
Your son Buddy is dying of cancer.” 
Jane signed on as a stew irde ss on a 
Norwegian fruit boat from Panama to 
Vancouver, and got home in time to 
watch her 19-year-old son die Behind 
her, made during the frantic days she 
waited for a boat, were 75 transcrip 
tions of the broadcasts which com 
pleted her contract 

The day after Buddy’s funeral, her 
other son, 17-year-old Ken (now study 
ing art at the Ontario College of Art 
joined the Navy for six years 


Radio was growing up. Jane Gray’s 
breathless, homey, ad libbing manner 
sounded corny beside the new sophist 
cation Broadcasting was beginning 
to have its own unwritten rules of how 
things should be done. The contrad 
tion seems to be that those who break 
them, who do sound corny, stubbornly 
continue to get strong audience support 


Jane wrote her name on innumerable 


Walting sts tor bit parts 
program spots at other stations. Radio 
people no longer hustled fo sponsor 
no tonger took | Ss, permanents, shoes 
or fish for a payment. The business 


had got dignified She tried out 
the Army Shows and discovered 
while she'd been busy at her \ 
life ige had crept up 


*You’re too old 1 young produc 
told her bluntly Perhay 
these days— bit parts, Cockney 
we il let you Know 

And then one day in Montre 
nd Iriena Mrs Stanie 
p n \ Tih A ving 4 
en ed n ted 
event er-Knobbed 
silk | lane red ew 
“Wi de n need n 
Scotth { ‘ 
cl drens 

Ihe per 
nd read. | ‘ 

nds he 

n er looked I rr 
troked | ad ed he 

i ere \ nat 
rm ory of ! 
use 
huner i 1 edt 


explained and completed her | 


There Are Always Dimes 


The two women sat | 
Scottie The next d 
sold he entire t nd ind 
orders Waiting f m lepartmen 
What with sor nto t I 
ind occasiona radio roles the 
vears rolled by 1) ughter Doro 
married (now divorced) to Calgar 
lad nm the (Canadian Army Den 
Corps presented lane witl grand 
Christopher Ken got back from 


Navy. And one day a vigorous, earnest 
young man, Ken Soble, making a name 
for himself as the owner of an up-and 
coming private broadcasting st 
Hamilton, sought Jane out 
**Remember me he asked 
to be with the Jame Gray P 


He hired her Since then she 
looked back 

**Radio’s my life Jane say 

s my love It was like coming 
to come back t two programs 
listening to people's troubles ind 
sharing them. I’m excited a 


at Christmas every morning these 
You never know what's 


happen 


But the ups and down r 

riches did these never fr hter 
“Why no ime said recent 
Chere are vays dime t 

up kids on dime And 

ire ys Scotti nn t 

i you have i diff 

to mee in important spor 

wi you d na 

new ree I il il | ‘ re 
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THE ONE BOOK YOU NEED TO TELL YOU EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GARDENING! 


nothing like The Complete Book as their guide to successful gardening. It 
ARDEN MA it shows y what actually will help you to enjoy your 
where when ar how! t gardening, make it far more resuiltful! 
tof io gardening subject that 


fully ered ir great 320 page There are 27 COMPLETE CHAPTERS cover 
1 book Tho ind of Canadians ng every aspect of gardening, each writ 
mplete Book of GARDEN MAGIC fen in easy-to-understand language so that 


any beginner can use it and make rapid 
progress it is indeed a ready refer 


ence brary for the experienced gar 


dener or for the person whose 
hobby is gardening 

You take no chances when yo buy 
great book If yo are not 
completely satisfied with your copy 
you may return it within five days 
postpaid and in good condition for 
a ful refund 


ONLY 


$3.9) 


postpaid to your address 


Send VOU for your copy 
lo 
GARDEN MAGIC, Home Book Serv- 


ice, Suite 247, 210 Dundas Street 
West, TORONTO 2, Canada 


Anniversary 


Continued from page 19 


extra 


“Got a lot of valuable cargo tonight, 


Mr. Morton,” the engineer called down 

Morton waved at him and started 
back along the line of darkened cars 
Valuable human cargo in that silent, 
sleeping train— going West. Only a few 
years ago, he remembered, trains like 
this one had roared through the night 
eastbound, and he had worked to kee; 


them rolling, one after another, faster 


and faster, until the steel rails wore 


thin 
And now it was happening again 

darkened sleeping cars and new uni 
forms hanging in berths where boys 
slept boys hke his son Fr ink who 
had taken a train out of here one day 
ind had not come back from the last 
war. It did not seem so long ago. Now 
is he walked close to the cars and 
heard the escaping steam, it seemed 
frighteningly like only yesterday 


A WAS deep in his thoughts when 
saw the quick gleam of a 
cigarette and came across a lone figure 


sitting on the steps of an open vestibule 
He was a soldier in uniform and he was 
huddled up against the cold 

“Hello.”’ Morton said 

A face appeared out of the coilar of 
i greatcoat It was an astonishingly 
young face, with red cheeks and ¢ yes 
that the platform lights sug 
were bright blue 

‘Oh hi!”’ 

Can't slee p 

No.”’ The boy stood uy His voice 


was mid-western and inclined to draw] 


sted 


V dad, are you with the railw 


by any « hance 


ALL THINGS 


IS THE BEST OF RULES ” 


PLAUTIUS 


shouted a greeting up to Harrison, the 
veteran hogger who was driving the 
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Dad! Morton felt the end of his 
nose twitch suddenly. 

“Yes, I am,” he acknowledged. 

“Well, listen, dad, maybe you can 
tell me for sure. A train left the Coast 
yesterday for the East. We should be 
passing it pretty soon, eh?” 

“Yes, in the next hour or so.”’ 

Hope seemed to rise in the very 
young voice “And maybe we'll be 
stopped beside each other for a while?’ 

Morton looked at the blue eyes 
‘No,”’ he said. ‘‘He’ll meet you in a 
passing track at Mileage 42, west of 
hers You won't be stopping.” 

he boy swore softly and flung away 
his igarette 

‘Boy he said bitterly, don’t 
mind being in the army, but it sure 
can mess up a guy’s business. Honey's 
on that train.” 


Honey?” 
“My girl,”’ the soldier said. “Coming 
East with her folks Coming to see 


me after all these months, and have I 
do you think”? 
It’s all set all hunkadoo, the big 
reunion ind then the army says, 


been waiting! So what 


Buster, we're shipping you in a draft 
for Fort Lewis, Washington.”’ He eved 
Morton Couldn't you get the 
engineer to spring a leak in the steam 


box, or something’?”’ 


Morton asked “Did you wire 
Honey?’ 

Che boy nodded. did. But maybe 
too late Anyway, her folks wouldn’t 
let her stay out there alone Even 
though we're going to be married. We 
would have been married now, if this 
flap hadn't happened.”’ 

For Lewi Washington, Morton 
was thinking; T'acoma, McChord Field 
the jumping-off spot 

Wi inyvway,” the soldier said 

thanks for the information. I suppose 

I n wave when the other train goes 

past Then I can write and tell her I 


THE HOUSE 
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That would be something, 
maybe. Or what do you think do 
you think it would make her feel bad?”’ 
Chere was a note of desperation in his 


waved 


voice 
I can't say | don’t know Honey 

“You should,”’ the boy de« lared. He 
“Maybe 
ind anyway it’s 
railroad’s fault. But it’s kind 
| just wanted to say hello and 
so-long for now 
ind the smile made 
“Of course 


fished for another cigarette 
I’m talking too much 
not the 
r f tough 
He smiled boyishly, 
Morton 


I'll probably see her again 


wince 


pretty soon, but this was such a swell 
chance 

I'll see you Morton was 
thinking. Perhaps his son Frank had 
said that to a girl, somewhere He 
himself had once said it to Martha 
ong before this youngster was born 
Morton 
iid Chere’s some hot coffee there.”’ 

The soldier him to the 
tation door and when they entered the 


soon 


‘Come over to the station 
followed 
onductor frowned a little 


Morton leaned 


table and thoughtfully 


igainst the edge of 
the oper itor’ 
watched the boy: listened as he talked 
o the ibout the train and 


Morton was 


conductor 
he meals aboard ind 
thinking: Go easy. He's just one of 
hundreds of other kids aboard that 
train; he’s not unique, nothing special. 
You don’t even know his name. 

He heard the boy tell the conductor 
! was hoping I'd see my girl. She’s 
yn her way east My buddies and | 
figured out the timetable and we 
thought I might have a chance it some 


tation guess it 


iround here, but | 
vasn't in the cards P 


E didn’t remind Morton of Frank 
H This boy was short and _ pink 
cheeked, and Frank had been tall and 
anky, with sharp features. And yet 

| can give this kid a memory, 
Morton thought. A memory of someone 
he loves. I can give him a brief pleasure 
to remember and hold close to him, 
wherever he goes and whatever happens 
to him That's what a soldier needs 
Suddenly, with the decisiveness of a 
Morton had made up his 
Looking once more at the boy 


railroader 
mind 
thinking of the troop train rushing to 
inother war, he knew what he was 
going to do 

“What's the report on No. 12?” he 
isked the operator 

“He’s out of Rockcliff.” 


Morton dug for his watch, then 
studied a timetable spread out in front 
of the operator The boy was still 


talking to the conductor and 
Phipps 
We could stop him at 
Morton said, half to himself 
‘There's no operator at 
Phipps said 
Morton glanced at his watch again 
! could make it on a speeder,” he said 
He was 
conductor 


train 


Boulder,’ 


Boulde 


He looked surprised 


iware that Phipps and the 
glanced quickly at each 
other and that the operator raised his 

gut,” said Phipps’ uncertainly, 

Soulder is west of Mileage 42, the 
original meet. If you pull No. 12 at 
Boulder, he'll have a 15 minute wait 
before the troop train goes through 

“Yes,” said Morton, “that’s how I 
He’s got leeway to make up 


It won't interfere 


figure it 
the time east of here 
with the schedule.” 


‘Yes, I know, Mr. Morton, but 


attached to the tail end of eastbound 


No. 12. His name was Watson Carru 
thers, and he was vice-president of the 
road. 

The soldier had finished his coffee 
He said: ‘“‘Well, thanks for the coffee, 
fellows (Guess I'd better be getting 
aboard.’ 

Wait a minute,’ Morton said He 
knew now, inside him, that he couldn't 
let the boy Zo He went to the tele 
phone ind asked the operator for a 
\ busy signal answered him. 

Phone my wife isked 
Phipps Pell her I'll be a little longer 

He followed the 
wet platform. 

Ever go A.W.O.L.?”’ he asked 

boy 


number 
will you?” he 


soldier on to the 


looked at him “Not 
seriously he said 


“I don’t mean seriously. I mean for 


a short time Like taking a ride with 
me on a speeder, west of here. To meet 
the eastbound passenger train 

Ihe blue eyes widened Is that 


What all that talk was about? You 
don’t really mean it?” 
“You'll have 


find your Honey Do you think you 


about 15 minutes to 


can do it in that time 


‘he boy was almost treading on 


Morton’s heels as they walked past 
the locomotive and crossed over t1 iCKS 
to a small shed. Morton opened the 
a machine that 


hand-car 


doors and brought out 
looked like a 
pump handles. 


without the 


He started the gasoline motor and 


switched the car on to the main line 


under the gleam of Extra 3555’s head 
hight 

“Hop on,” he told the soldier 

Che boy hesitated “I like this idea 
fine, Dad,’ he said uncertainly. ‘“‘But 


there’s just one little item I'd like to 
check on How do | get back?”’ 

Morton smiled ‘Your train will 
called 
Boulder, just long enough for you to 
get aboard.”’ 

he soldier 
opposite side of the 
Morton, behind the 
windshield 


ORTON put the speeder in gear. 
M The little motor increased its 
putt-putt ind they started t 
down the track, away from the 


have orders to Stop at a place 


took a seat on. the 
speeder from 


motorcycle-type 


move 
glare 
he speeder’s small 
tracks and 
eating them up 
Morton opened 


of the troop train 
headlight 
snow-covered ties, 


shone on wet 


faster and faster as 
the throttle 

They swung around a bend, and 
behind 
motive and the station and the lights 
roadbed 


lonely ind wet and cold 


them the troop train’s loco 


of the town vanished The 
became 
twisting and turning on a single track 
through the canyons 

Why am I doing it? Morton suddenly 
thought Why am | 
madman through a dark night. on a 


rushing like a 


half-freezing speeder, to stop a train 
Why didn’t I let 
them meet as arranged at Mileage 42 


ahead of schedule 


and let the board £0 clear, and hurry 
home to the warm 
what’s left of the party 

He felt 
his. The speeder swerved and ran for 
A deep, 


gorge opened underneath them, echoing 


house and join 
the boy's shoulder against 
i high-level bridge unseen 
the clanking wheels in the darkness 


and Morton was conscious that the 
pressure of the shoulder increased. 
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Get |(\)); more protection 
against the No.l battery killer 


with Willard 


METALEX 


Greatest Battery improvement in 25 years! 


Today OVERCHARGING is the No. 
1 battery killer. More batteries are 
worn out trom this one Cause than 
from all other causes combined! Over- 
charging strikes directly at the grids 
—the lead-alloy framework which 


holds in place the current-producing 


active material. Overcharging corrod« 
the grids—/fractures them—destroys 
their ability to retain active material— 
destroys their utility as current 
conductors. 


MAKES THE NEW 


COMPOUND FOR 
LONGER LIFE 


Will neither crack 


peratures 


THE METALEX GRID 
with these plus features 


WILLARD SUPER MASTER 


Custom-built for today's driving conditions 


IMPROVED SEALING 


winter nor melt in sum- 
mer. Withstands high 
under-the-hood tem 


But now METALEX—a new and vastly 
Super Oo! been 
Willard 
to combat 
damage by overcharging. And 
METALEX does so—stubbornly, 
METALEX provides a full 


LOO more 


grid metal has 
developed and pertected b 


metallurgists specifically 


eftectivels 
protection against the 
No ] killer! METALEX 
l-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Available 
exclusively in Willard Super Maste? 


battery 


Batteries 


IMPROVED CONTAINER 


NEW FOR LONGER LIFE 


Ia New lesign—heavily 


at points o 


stress. Withstands high 


IMPROVED ACTIVE 
MATERIAL FOR 
QUICKER STARTS 


sO much more a 


ive that 
snap Starts are assured— 


even in Cars powered by 
new h 


moto 


Morton knew what he meant by Hold on,”’ he shouted 'e 
p but.”’ The ‘“‘but’’ was riding, probably “I’m glued on!” the boy shouted 
isleep, in the private business car He was doing this he knew, bec 1use | ar 
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Frank: because the kid beside him 
might not come back. 

When they swept by the passing 
track at Mileage 42, Morton’s fingers 
were numb from the cold and his eyes 
were hurting him. The boy had lapsed 
into silence; a dark, huddled figure on 
the wooden seat, his face buried in the 
collar of his greatcoat 

The throttle of the speeder was open 
wide now and the little car was hurtling 
over the wet rails A signal shone 
through the night ahead, and it was 
vellow, and Morton suddenly bit into 
his lower lip 

No 12 was in the second block now 
and he knew she would be coming fast 
He had counted on ample time to reach 
Boulder ahead of her, but he was 
playing with seconds now. It frightened 
him, more than he would let himself 
admit If No. 12 passed Boulder they 
would have to ditch the speeder to get 
out of the way; ditch it somewhere in 
this wilderness of bush and snow, and 
he knew they might not get it back 
on the tracks 
at Mileage i 
and the troop special would come 
ahead on a clear board And if the 
engineer failed to see them and left 


Che trains would meet 


as originally scheduled, 


them stranded, what would happen to 
the soldier? 

Morton felt his stomach turn cold 
On a sentimental spur of the moment 

remembering things past he had 
endangered the record ot i boy who 
was probably not more than a few 
weeks in the army 

The speeder swept around the last 
turn and its headlight picked up a 
small dark station house ahead. Switct 
tracks fanned out to the left of the 
main line across from the deserted way 
stadion ind they were clear of cars 

Morton braked to a stop a few feet 
from the little platform and shouted 
to the soldier Help me get this thing 
off the tracks!” Even as they wrestled 
with the speeder, slipping in the wet 
snow and working half-frozen 
hands, they heard No. 12 

lhe speeder was off the tracks at 


last, and Morton ran for the door of 


whistle 


His fingers 


the vacant station house 
fumbled when he tried to pick a key 
from those on a ring he took from his 
coat pocket It seemed minutes to him 
before he could turn the lock and open 
the door 

“She’s getting awful close!’’ he heard 
the soldier gasp 

Morton knew the interior of the 
station house. In the dark he stumbled 
and groped until he found the light 
The sudden blaze blinded him 
for a second, but he 


electric connection to the semaphore 


switch 


reached thre 


on the station roof and then pulled the 
signal lever to the stop position 

He brushed past the soldier and ran 
out on to the platform. Even as he 
looked up and saw the semaphore arm 
horizontal and its lamp showing red, 
he heard the rails start to hum 

‘You cut things pretty fine, Dad,” 
the soldier said, and his voice was 
shaking 

A great, blinding headlight cut down 
on them, and the roar of the train filled 
Morton's ears 


a cloud of white steam as the loco 


He ste ppe d back from 


motive flashed past, and he said a 
little prayer to himself when he heard 
the brakes taking hold and the long 
train jolt reluctantly to a screeching 


re business car on the tail 


He saw tl 
end, and he could picture the vice 


president cracking his head against the 
wall of his bedroom and coming out of 

dee} sleep to start pressing buttons 
ind sounding buzzers, demanding to 
know why the train had come to an 
emergency stop. How could you tell a 
vice-president that an army recruit 


wanted to see his gir! 
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TWAWE waving lantern of the rear-end 
caught Morton's eye, 
and then he saw another light moving 
back from the front of the train, 
diffused and weird-looking through the 
fog ot steam 

He watched the conductor approach, 
and the man’s face looked strained 
ind pale 

“What 
then recognized him. ‘‘Mr. Morton!” 

Morton nodded “It’s all right, 
Wilson A change in orders You 
were out of Rockcliff before I could 
reach you. Extra 3555 will meet you 
here instead of Mileage 42, so take the 
passing track.” 

lhe white face relaxed a little. ““My 
God, Mr. Morton, when I heard those 
brakes seize I thought sure it was 
trouble And I suppose you know 


’ the conductor began, and 


who’s riding with us tonight 

“Yes, I know,’’ Morton said. 

The conductor turned away to relay 
the orders, and Morton looked around 
for the soldier The boy had dis 
Morton 
thought; 15 minutes in which to find 
a girl called Honey and Say, | love 
you, and good-by. 

He walked along the train. At an 
open door a sleepy-eyved porter stood 
Morton 
without the man 


ippeared Fifteen minutes, 


staring toward the head-end 
boarded the car 
noticing him 

He heard the commotion even before 
he ente red t he body ot the sleeper 

As he made his way between the 
berths he heard people jabbering to 
“Which way did he go?” 
Who is this Honey he was 


one another 


calling? I'll say he was drunk or 
insane Sure, | saw him he was 


in uniform, and he had a crazy look 
in his eyes “I bet they stopped the 
train because of him. Probably going 
to throw him off.”’ 

Morton dodged the heads and made 
his way to the next car 

He saw the soldier ahead of him as 
he turned an angle into the passageway 
of a compartment-bedroom car Ihe 
boy was moving methodically from one 


door to the next and in front of each 


one he was calling “Honey!” Perhaps 
it the start it had been a whisper, but 
now, with the end of the train only 
two ¢ rs away Lhe oice had become 
desperate and almost panic-stricken 
Che soldier was literally shouting the 


name, and Morton winced at the sound 
of it, and wondered if it could be heard 
in the business car behind 

Hye started forward ind then i door 
opened almost in front of the soldier's 
face 

“Honey! 

It was suddenly a triumphant yell 
It stopped Morton 


tracks and he caught a glimpse of the 


ibruptly his 


boy's face; the cheeks red and radiant 


and the mouth open in look of 


wonder and indescribable 

Che soldier dis ippeared qui kly into 
the compartment and the door slammed 
shut Morton leaned against the wall 
of the passageway and fished, first for 
his watch, and then for a cigarette 
While he lit the cigarette he kept the 
watch cupped in his hand 

He was almost knocked aside by 
young sleeping-car conductor who tried 
to push his way past 

“Did you se 
here? The voice was urgent 

“Ves said Morton 

Which way F 

“It’s all nght 


soldier go through 


‘It’s not all right He's wakened 
half the train 

‘He had to Morton said quietly 

And it’s all right. He's with me, and 
I'm the superintendent on this divi 
sion 


He listened while the sleeping-car 


conductor told him his troubles. Mor 
Continue on? S 


an 
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To get there... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


BANE 
Setting out for Quebec, Alberta, Ontario or any other ride and mileage. So they put more Super-Cushions on the 
province in this big and beautiful Dominion, more Cana- new cars than any other tire. And the public, as a result of 
a dians ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind... and Its Own satisfactory driving experience, buys more Goodyear 
7 it’s amportant to you to know u py. You see, car makers... Super-Cushions than any other lou pressure titre Doesn't it 
who really évow tires—find that Goodyear Super-Cushions stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people the 
give the best all-around combination of safety, softer greatest satisfaction is the tire tor you to buy? 


New tires deserve new tubes. Ask about Goodyear LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. They make a blowout harmless 


Also available in 
All-Weather tread 
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YOUR ENGINE 


. 
Did you ever wonder why sharply in- 
7 aekication creasing numbers of car owners are 


It’s very simple. AC Elements “Dirt- 
Proof” engine oil. Every mile you 
drive, the AC Element filters out the clogging sludge, 
dirt, and grit which accumulate in engine oil, and speed 
up engine wear. Finally, of course, the element becomes 
packed solid, and must be replaced. But, until then, your 
AC never stops “Dirt-Proofing”’ your oil. 


ry turning to AC Elements for their oil 
filters? 


So, AC's growing preference is simply the result of saving 
motorists money. 


“Wouldn't you like to drive with ‘Dirt-Proof’ oil?” Then 
get an AC—either a replacement element or complete 
oil filter. 


“DIRT-PROOF” PREVENTS THIS— 


Dirty oil clogs ring slots. It also 
gums valve stem guides and con- 
stricts oil passages. An AC Ele- 
ment removes sludge and dirt 
ond keeps oil ‘'Dirt-Proof.” 


Gets Didly 


s picked up from the road. Metal 
es wear off of moving parts. Oil 
xidizes in the crankcase. Soot 
wate ire p fuced by burning 
” f which t w by the 

ng Woter en sifies with dirt 

to f n sludge. Heat may form 
and varnist Dirt-Proof” your oil 


AC Oil Filter or 
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The Russian Subs on 
Our Coastline 


Continued from page 15 
The Navy’s boss, Vice-Admiral H. ‘1 

(irant C.B.E DS.O recently told 

Montreal's 

importance of sea-borne trade to our 


tichelieu Club that the 


economy is tao little appreciated; we 
depend almost entirely on sea transport 
for such commodities as bauxite for 

minum sugar, tin, rubber, wool 
cobalt 

It is estimated Russia has close to 
100 submarines 100 or more of them 
ready now to put on station anywhere 
in the world Hitler had only 60 
U-boats in 1939, but he had 250 by 
the start of 1942, and in that year his 
undersea fleet almost won the war by 
sinking ships faster than the Allies 


could replace them. Jane’s Fighting 
Ships reports Russia’s goal as 1,000 


submarines 

‘If war comes with Russia they'll 
move first, probably surprise us; and 
because we won't be as ready as they 
ire, we'll get hurt,”’ one Navy man told 
me We presume their primary aim 
will be to overrun Europe and we think 
their first move in our direction will 
be to try to bottle up our harbors witl 
mines and slash our sea lanes with 


torpedoes cutting off aid to fk 1rope 


it the source Whether they will go 
farther nd try to knock out our 
coastal ports and industries’ with 


itomic missiles depends on whether 
thei itomi irmory Is that far 
advanced, and whether they think it 
tactically worth while 

A major part of a $17 million 
building program is going into the im 
mediate construction of seven inti 
submarine escort ships and 10 mine 
sweepers The 18,000-ton carrier 
Magnificent has recently been outfitted 
with what our naval airmen call the 
world’s best anti-submarine aircraft 
the propeller-driven American Gruman 
Avenger. The RCN says it is adopting 
every new anti-submarine device. Can 
ida’s active fleet consists of one cruiser, 
seven destroyers, four frigates and six 
minesweepers, plus the Magnificent 
Another cruiser, four destroyers, two 
frigates and nine minesweepers are stil! 
in moth balls, but Defense Minister 
Claxton recently announced the Navy's 
active strength would be brought up to 
LOO ships of all types in the next three 
vears 

At a new RCN-RCAF maritime 
warfare school in Halifax students are 
learning that the immediate problem 
has little to do with the submarine’s 
ibility to hurl atomic missiles, land 
troops, lay mines or launch planes. It 
is concerned instead, in offset ting 4 
far more fundamental and revolution 
ary change in the submarine itself 
which can be stated so simply as to 
sound like something from Gertrude 
Stein. For the first time in its 33l-yvear 
history a submarine is a submarine 

The most enthusiastic submariners 
confess that before 1944 they con 
sidered their craft merely torpedo boats 
which could duck out of sight for brief 
periods These now-antiquated pig 
boats could lie below for six days in 
emergencies, but traveling even at a 
cautious three knots they could stay 
down only 
batteries for the electric motors re 


6 hours before storage 


quired recharging The sub could 
muster a top speed of eight knots 
underwater for short bursts; but when 
ever possible it traveled on the surface 
driven at 15 to 19 knots by powerful 
diesel engines which it also used to 
recharge batteries 

But submariners have always 
dreamed of the “true submarine,” and 
their dream came close to realization 
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when the Germans introduced the 
schnorke a breathing tube for men 
ind engines which enabled a U-boat 
to submerge, cruise 15,000 miles and 
never surface until safely back home 
The word was soon shortened to “‘snor 
kel nd “‘snort 

With its retractable snorkel raised, a 
sub can travel about 30 feet below the 


surface showing only the top of its 


snort’’ no bigger than a_ bushel 
basket and a mere pinpoint ina choppy 
sea lo make it more difficult for 
radar to spot the snorkel, the Germans 
painted them with a composition 
designed to deflect radar waves 

4 Dutch invention, the snorkel was 
perfected by the Germans in sheer 
desperation when Allied planes literally 
drove the old-fashioned pigboats be 
neath the surface Snorkels were 
hastily installed in many old _ style 
U-boats, but the real thing was the 
Nazi’s Type XXI which packed two 
other nasty surprises speed and dept! 
new model could reac h nN 
incredible 17 knots completely 
merged, instead of eight knots, ar 
could withstand water pressures to a 
depth of 4 


is any earlier mode! 


0 feet ibout twice as deep 


Coming: The Atom Subs 


Germany might have won the war 
if she'd managed to get this undersea 
killer into the tight two years earher 
but only three saw action in the Battle 
of the Atlantic 

Most of the time Type X XI prowled 
the convoy lanes just below the surface 
its snorkel riding four or five feet 
ibove the waves, gulping air for its 
diesel engines and crew Che dr iy of 
the water on the snorkel pipe reduced 
search speed to three or four knots 

1 problem yet to be overcome. But 
when XXI spotted i victim, retracted 
its snorkel and switched from diesels 
to electric motors, then its 17 knots 
enabled it to intercept the tastest L5 
knot) convoy 

When the convoy was intercepted 
the XXI could dive to 450 feet, idling 
silently there until the approaching 
ships overran it, then cruise along with 
the convoy and pick off one victim 
ifter another Here it was difficult 
for escort vessels to detect the sub on 
their underwater listening gear: and 
once located, the sub’s speed ind depth 
gave it manoeuvrability our sub 
chasers had never before encountered 

But, to perfectionists among the 
underseadogs, even snorkeling’’ is 
akin to flying with one foot on the 
ground, and they resented being tied 
to the surface by that 35-foot breathing 
pipe When the war ended we dis 
covered Nazi l[ boat designers had 
developed a vapor-turbine engine which 
didn’t need a snorkel to breathe through 
because it drew ifs oxygen from hydro 
gen peroxide mixed with fuel oil and 
salt water. This unique engine could 
drive the sub at 26 knots underwater 

faster than a orvette or a frigate 
ind fast enough to intercept the 28 
knot liners Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, which alw ivs scorned escorts 
because no sub could catch them 

Only one ype XXVI is the 
hydrogen - peroxide sub was called, 
made sea tests and its turbine engine 
gobbled fuel so fast it could do its 
maximum 26 knots for only three 
hours Besides, the special mixture 
cost 1,000 times as much as fuel oil 
Yet the U. S. Navy is spending $37 
millions to build a similar model 

The S. 1s confidently betting 
inother $40 millions on an even more 
o produce the first 
true submarine his is the atomic 


daring attempt 


submarine, whose nuclear reactor en 
gine will require no air yet will generate 
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Continued from page 54 
an inexhaustible supply of heat and 
thus produce the steam to spin the 
submarine’s propellers 
Vice-Admiral Char A. Lockwood, 


retired ex-commander of l S. sub 


marines in the Pacific, wrote in a recent 
article that two fundamental problems 
of building a submarine-size atom 
engine have been solved: the reactor 
can be shielded to protect the crew 
from radioactivity and the extreme 
temperatures produced by such in 
atomic furnace can be safely controlled 
When the atom sub is ready next year 
it will have a submerged speed of 25 
to 30 knots and it may be able t 
10 days without raising even its 


snorkel to the surface 
Whether the Russians are building 
an atomic submarine is not Known 


Lockwood figures the { » has a 
three-year lead but for all practical 
purposes the era of true undersea war 
fare arrived with the snorkel And all 


the naval men I consulted admit the 
new high-speed undersea boats ar 
dangerously far ahead of our be 
defensive measures What do we have 
in the anti-sub armory? 

We can hear an enemy submarines 
propellers with our hydrophones 
six to 10 miles but he can hear one 
of our big convoys 20 miles away 
With Asdic we can send out a searching 
beam of sound which returns 


pinging echo from the sub’s hull. But 
when World War Il began we counted 
too much on Asdi Americans call it 
Sonar) and the convoy system. 

In the black year of 1942 subs ink 
1.064 of our merchant ships and six 
million tons of vital war cargoes, at a 
cost of only 85 subs destroyed. The 


Germans put out ong-range recon 
naissance planes to spot our Convoy 
and directed wolfpack tactics by radio 


from Berlin 


mileage 


If vou think vou have to sacrifice comfort, 
sparkling performance, handsome lines 


IN 
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Meanwhile, about our only weapon 
against a submerged U-boat was the 
depth charge This had to explode 
within 21 feet to kill and the sub 
chaser had to overrun its intended 
victim to lob its depth charges over 
side, which put ship and sub so close 
together that Asdic contact was lost 
ind the sub could often dodge and run 


Hedgehogs and Mousetraps 


Discovering that air bubbles would 
set our Asdic pinging, U-boat com 
manders discharged soda bombs ‘sailors 
called them Eno’s Fruit Salts) and 
clouds of bubbles. 


esc iped behind vas 
T hey fired 15-knot wakeless torpedoes 
into our convoys from five miles away, 
or well beyond the one-mile range of 
our Asdi Later, homing torpedoes 
located target ships by the sound of 
their propellers. What finally licked 
the sub in the last war were RDF, 
radar iir cover, better underwater 
missiles and a violent change in our 
thinking. 

RDF was the radio direction finder 
which gave us a dead line on a U-boat 
whenever it started chaiting with 
Berlin Radar, transmitting a radio 
beam ind catching the reflection 
bounced back by an object, could spot 


surfaced sub at 25 miles ind some 
times ‘“‘see’’ a periscope at five 

But ship sinkings in 1943 dropped to 
0) of the critical 1942 level after 
Imost all convoys were assigned both 
carrier and land-based aircraft escorts 


When these planes spotted a sub by 
! lar they could dive on it with depth 


irges. bombs, torpedoes or steel 
headed rockets If the sub crash-dived 
plane could track lit by dropping a 


ring of sonobuoys, tiny floats equipped 

to listen for the sub beneath the water 

ind broadcast what they heard 
Navy ships finally got two vast 


and fine engineering to get greater gasoline 
. drive a Hillman MINN! 
It’s the one low-cost car that gives 

you the top flight quality, the operating 
smoothness and the extra features that vou 
expect of high priced cars... 


at much less cost per mile. 


Dollar for dollar the Hillman MINX 

is by tar the most satisfactory, most 
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family. See it on display now. 


You'll really like it. 
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improvements on the depth charge, 


called *“‘Hedgehog”’ and “Mousetrap.” 
These were something like an auto- 
matic mortar battery which fired shot- 
gun patterns of 24 bombs at a time, 
100 feet ahead of a racing destroyer. 
And, by swerving to avoid overrunning 
its victim, the ship could maintain 
Asdic contact while awaiting results 


We shielded our convoys with these 


new devices but we still waited for the 


subs to seek them out Finally we 
woke up and created hunter-killer 
groups of ships and aircraft which 


inged the sea lanes to pounce on the 


enemy wherever he could be found 


ind before he could find us. 
Although Germany put her revolu 


tionary Type X XI submarine into the 


NEXT ISSUE 


McKenzie Porter Tells 
What Happens When 


A GIRL BECOMES A NUN 


Atlant late, it is the 
snorkel sub with submerged speeds ot 
17 to 25 knots that 
now 


too against 
ill our under- 
be matched 
For instance, when old-style escort 
ships approach 20 knots their propellers 


from 
sea weapons must 


drown out their own Asdic. With the 
old device thus useless against a high 
speed sub, the U. S. is testing new 


Asdic mounted in a streamlined dome 
beneath the escort’s hull 

\ pre snorkel sub had to surface for 
at least five hours every 24 to recharge 
batteries, which gave our radar a 
night or in 
this makes 


times harder 


even at 
‘Say 


splendid target 
dirty 


snorkel 


weather 
subs a thousand 


to see by eye or radar,” suggested one 


anti-sub man, “then that means we 
need about 10 times the air coverage 
and perhaps twice as many surface 
ships to locate and kill them.” 


Again, a convoy could expect to be 
attacked by any pre-1944 U-boat 
within 376 square miles of itself, but 
even a 17-knot 


sub Increases the 
convoy’'s “danger area” to 1,256 square 
miles 


N i\ il 


based on deadlier hunter 


planning for the future is 


killer groups 
for we 
that 


inother subs 


sub-chasing submarines 


the 
often 


and 


found in last war one 


sub was worst 


enemy. Work is progressing on guided 


missiles designed to seek out subs 


beneath the surface, and more sensitive 


radar There may be other advances 


of which we know nothing, but we've 


still plenty to worry ibout 


When 100 


covered by 


warships and 36,000 


500 planes, tried to 


Newfoundland 


men 


make a landing during 


manoeuvres two years ago, eight de 
fending snorkel subs smashed t he 
invasion More recently, the RCN’s 
Magnificent was “sunk seven times 
in four days during trials against U.S 
submarines 

Oh ves, but protested one Navy 
man, ‘“‘you must remember the carrer 
had only two escort ships to protect 
her instead of her required six!” 

This brought an uneasy grin from a 
senior officer But isn’t the point 
that, with a couple of ships in Korean 


waters and a couple In refit, two escorts 


wer ill we could muster 


In the last war Canada’s anti-sub 
navy expanded from six tin-can de 
strovers to a red fleet of 378 escort 
ships The RCN is obviously ready 
and willing to try to pull the same 


rabbit out of the hat again if necessary. 


Will there be 


But the big question is 
time enough? 


How a Red Union Bosses 
Our Atom Workers 


Continued from page 9 
March 11,the union, sure of its majority, 
applied to the B. C 
Board 


Labor Relations 
ficial 


lrail smeltermen 


for certification as bar 


gaining agent tor 

To Bert Gargrave, the peppery Steel 
workers’ organizer, the Board’s decision 
take a maddeningly 
‘There were three he 


seemed to 
time 


long 
irings inApril, 
each a week apart, and inthe meantime 
Murphy’s union was busy. Organizers 
visited each man who quit and by mid 


April had 433 


of them back again 


Meanwhile, letters, wires and peti 
tions poured into the B. C. Labor 
Minister and the Board, urging a 


decision in favor of the Communist 
controlled union. Every Communist 
influenced union sent one, as well as 
individual members ‘I’m being lob 
bied to death,”’ the labor minister was 
heard to remark at one point In 


addition, some non-Communist unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor 


strength 


who have no wish to see CCL 
decried the 
On April 29 
Murphy further strengthened his posi 


grow in B. C 
“raiding” tactics of Steel 
tion by opening bargaining negotiations 
with the On May 6 the 
Labor Board denied the Steelworkers’ 
application 


company 


[he Board merely said that the 
union had not proved it had a majority 
of members “in good standing.’ It 
gave no further explanation of why 


good standing nor did 
B. C. labor code define 

the 
The Steelworkers appealed the decision 
Six weeks the Board 
that had been 


they weren't in 
the Board or the 
specifically what 


phrase meant 


at once later 
announced 
denied 

In the meantime, two things had 
happened which further weakened the 
Steelworkers’ position: 


the appeal 


First, Murphy had shrewdly applied 


for certification of both Trail and 
Kimberley locals as a single bargaining 
unit This was granted by the Labor 
Board As the Steelworkers had not 


campaigned in Kimberley, it was solidly 


Mine-Mill and thus Murphy was able 


to strengthen his weak Trail local with 
the heavy Kimberley majority Che 
new certification also meant that Steel 
would have to wait 10 months, under 
B. C. law, before it could re-apply 


Billingsley and his group were stymied 


Second, Murphy had held swift 
negotiations with the company and 


had a new contract which he hailed 
is one of the finest agreement in 
Canada Actually it was one of the 


When other unions in B. ¢ 
the Steelworkers 


10-cents-an-hour 


poorest 


including were get 


ting raises for their 


ONE VORE STIRRUP ¢ 


Or 


(If a singing title to “Hunter's Horn” 


PHE BUGLE Is FUTILE: 


Pally-ho! 


A-hunting we will gavly go: 


Cheese it, Reynard! 
That is. if lam riding an 

Impartial, loving friend of man 
That gives a neigh or whinnys whether 


Jumps we take. we take together, 


Thus preventing nasty shocks 
From briar bushes, jagged rocks 
And being bitten by that fox, 


men, the company was able to 


with Mine-Mil! for six cents, in spite 
of the fact that its percentage of profit 

$41 millions net on a sales turnover 
of $120 millions was among the 
largest in Canada. Mine-Mill accepted 


the company’s initial offer with scarce y 


a murmur and did not even take the 
matter to conciliation i tactic which 
had won better contract than first 
offered in negotiations between a local 
of the same union and the same com 


pany in Calgary 

It was this agreement that caused 
the CCL to charge the company with 
aiding and abetting the Communist 
union's cause Che charge was denied 
at once by the company president, 
R. E. Stavert, who called it “irrespon 
sible and misleading 

The Steelworkers claim ind the 
known facts seem to support them, that 
CM&S has saved money by continu 


ing to deal with Mine-Mill. But 
that it has taken sides 
Steel 


there 


is little evidence 


in the dispute, although some 


workers consider a recent utterance by 
Peter Dewdney CM&S lawyer is a 
straw in the wind. Dewdney opposed 


a resolution at a Young Progressive 


Conservative convention which was 
framed to help the Steelworkers’ cause 
that board start 


giving written reasons for its decisions 


It urged the labor 


Dewdney said the party shouldn't get 


mixed up in the dispute, but the 


resolution passed anyway 


The Mine- Mill union has been lauded 


in some staunchly non Communist 


quarters. Fred Smelts, an official of 
the B. C. Electric Railway Company 
who is one of the two management 
representatives on the five-man Labor 
Board, gave a good-humored address 
to the union’s convention last Decem 
ber in which he said ‘If every union 


and took the same 
attitude of give and take as Mine- Mill, 
the lives of the board members would 


every employer 


be easier.” 

And James Byrne, Liberal member 
for the federal riding of East Kootenay, 
has praised the Red-run union in the 


House of Commons. “It commands 
the respect of the community and of 
the company,” he said, adding that it 


bargained “‘without the blessing of any 
was 


the 


Byrne ignoring 
Mine 


belonged 


politi il 
the Communist 
Mill union 
ind was referring t« 
of the ¢ 


party 
control of 
to which he once 
the CCF policies 


i 


anadian Congress of L 


factor which hasn't been ignored in 


B. © 
For 
Trail 


whatever the outcome of the 


may 


the repercussions 
B. ¢ 


dispute 


some etlect on politic il 
the 
province's 
iffect the delicate 


four or five 


h ive 
future. If Steelworkers make gains 


in the mining areas, they 


could political bal 
ince of provincial ridings 


by backing CCF candidates against the 


Liberal-dominated Coalition. 
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is really necessary) 


THE FOX Is FAR AWAY 


Heigh-o, wary-o! 


A-hunting. ves. A-stunting., no! 
My horse'll have a dorsal space 
That makes a cozy sitting place. 


And though I'm wishing with a reason 
Fervently for fishing season, 


Rock Dobbin, to 


A-hunting we 


me, and fro; 


will, very slow 


And after all the others, go! 


Hoilliam Gibson Colter 
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this favourite cheese so casy t ery 
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with fresh fruit lor a dessert any epicu 
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only the bridge club » ove it 
too! Spread MacLaren's on crackers for 
quick distinctive snack Treat yurselt 
and the tamily to nalwiche th a 
enerous filling of MaclLaren’s 
Take the word of Canadian cheese 
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In Trail, for example, a former CCF ANNIVERSARY 


seat is now held by Welfare Minister Continued from page 5 
A. 1D. Turnbull, a department head at 
CM&S A union-backed campaign ton still had the watch in his hand 


ny 

could conceivably unseat him Bert ind suddenly he said: “‘Keep quiet for 

(;argrave the Steelworkers organize! 1 second ind his ears iught the far 

in Trail, was ce the govern distant sound of a train whistle 

ment’s hottest and most effective criti He put away the watch and the 

on the CCF side f the B. ¢ Legi i youns conductor looked it hin 

ture until his defeat in the st election strangely vondering perhaps at the 
The vernme! pointed | ( expression in his eyes 

Labor Board isn't talking b her Morton walked along the 

two reasons wl it might techr ‘ nd knocked softly on 

see t deny he Steel worke pt compartment Vhen it 

cation, and botl f ese | beer | id \ rain is coming in 

mnofficiall | ed mn ft t} “St ihe boy cheeks had lost some of 

vorkers One ‘ their glow They were turning pale 
ynstl ion dor no e | risdi now d rin he e Morton wa 
ion over t non-ferr minit i forced 


rd of he contine!l 
make thi porn I} aii 
the Steelworke cted ked like hild ar lon 
fror member Bi } d are ! he hair ‘ er her 
itself ified sever St ec She Va pretty ir na 
Van iver ich did n F ezed Morton's nd and started 
new membx nething hist 

Ir flor é 4 nded a u Chen her lips trembled 
mem Der | M nw da for ridie it the 
nd plicat S nd He i tle nod 

d fo f ther } inior i i é crossed the main line 
por > me | ad ion plat 

« { I i he ¢ rtau mthe compartment 

for bye vere { low ind the girl's white 

ereh ’ aj e Labor | rd , vas pI ed to the window nd 
erdict whi } d | ‘ waving 

ood st dir B } l hor Koard lhe oldier W ed back He w 
s not bound by the courts and | st vaving when the troop specia 
n chat d its d I ed r red into tl! tation and blotted out 
he cas Lhe Steelw re 

ed the court throug i writ f The conductor w hanging from an 
mandamu t 1 the Board t pen door, motioning to them 

men the he n \t 1 Vritir ! ( rd there Morton told 
aecision ha been eda lier 

In the meantime the Mine-Mi I boy turned and looked at him 
union is in control at ‘Trat thoug| Good-by, - Dad he said thickly 
membership has dwindled ess tl That 
half of the Trail workir hod nd It seemed only seconds before the 
the Communist re in control of the troop train was under way un and 
Mine- Mill unior the soldier had disappeared 

he xecutive o t wal de + e recrossed he tracks and 
nated by Party member r | imbed aboard the passenger train. A 
thizers, many of them men who were young man 1 dressing gown was 
defeated by Clair Billingsley and hi waiting for him the ice-president’s 
group when they swept the Com private secretary ind Morton sud 
munists out of local control Al King denly felt tired 


president, Kitch Bannatyne, vice-presi Mr. Morton the young man said 


dent, and Les Walker, financial secre is everything all right on the line 

iry have ill been staunch ind Ye ‘ Morton said 

indefatigable party linet As alway he secretary cratched his tousled 
the take heir orde rom Harve il 1 didr know Ww ttod bot 


Key shoy tewards scattered thr igt vhetr I ! ppen But he had 
‘ rious departments at ‘Trai ! id id he OK a Sleeping 
" in the Par ) vorkir for it pl He lead t t vorld right now 
Vhrough this network the Communi y d hit there nv reason to 
Part n ve the fullest po \ nit 
letai f the exact layout of the world M r ed he ecretal 
ree meltin yperation ar f ome \\ hit ed Good 
he continent ndtu ( a 

4 er plan 

} } reac nnou d hi in the ivin 
I Ir bor 4 Mor eacher ome 
mpany pent ntt ‘ in the mort 
re the Rand Forn nd igh he nly one 
mean that er worker in n the street 
ind Kimberle mu pay dues to the When he ilked into the room he saw 
Muine-Mi union, whether or not he ple { ndwi plates on the 
belongs to it his would strer el d few mpt SSeS nd 
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ritories This has ised enougt er were br er than ust vhen 
su ested that the Steelworkers move 1 me Dad Morton said 
t Eldorado 1 pu Par e time | had a feeling 1 
> ( mit mist umon out far ti Vial pper Ver again hat 
rKer have declined kor Lrooy] n nd the boy Lil i 
SEY See me the expect t I e their hands \ different kind of anniversary 
PSS Sa fu rvir t straighten out a mes Mart! said Her fingers were er 
} e t k ind complic ed situation in the smolk } ind hi when sc iden 
little smelter towr the Kootenays. took his hand 
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in a team that needs YOU 


apes THERE ARE IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG 


MEN TO TRAIN AS 


PILOTS 
RADIO OFFICERS 


keen young Canadians...ateam that’s earned 
NAVIGATION 
OFFICERS 


The big planes of the R.C.A.F. take off 
for destinations far and near — manned by 


world respect and admiration. 
Pilot, Navigator, Radio Operator — 

part of an R.C.A.F. team which can fiv a 

complex aircraft anywhere in the world. 


Here’s your opportunity to get into the fast growing 
field of aviation end render a valuable service to your country. 
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Next New Feature 
Should 


We call itt the “WONDEREUL SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
PoNTIAC™ for the obvious reason that it offers so 


many wonderful new things to win your approval. 


It. new Gull Wing stvling is smart and distinctive. 
Its new interior luxury is apparent at a glance. The 
most powerful engines in Pontiac history give vou 
smooth. spirited. satisfving performance, Improved 
springing adds to vour riding comfort. 

Among the more than 20 models offered by Pontiac 
im LOS). there is a car for every purse—models in the 
lowest-price field. models in the luxury class. There's 
vour choice of 6- or B-evlinder engine... vour choice 


of «snehro-mesh transmission or the delightfully easy 
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Hydra-Matie and PowerGlide automatic transmissions. 
And. of course. every model is built to last LOOL000 
miles—to give vou vears of dependable. economical. 


trouble-free operation. So plan to add the one feature 


this really great car lacks—vou. behind the steering 


wheel. a proud and happy owner! 


POWERRELIDE Now bri completely automatre drivin 
| prt \ proved Torque-Clonverter Drive. no 


‘ Powe th speed! Optiona 


HYDR A-VEAT HE Acclaimed for over ten Vears, how ever 
further mproved! | lis inates clutch pedal ind’ normal <hiftin 
An automatir s1on plu fluid drive. for Hashin per 


Optronal at ex ieost on Chieftam and Streamliner | 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
VALUE 


New Silwer Anniversary 


Mlustrated 
CATALINA EIGHT 
* Continuation of equipment and trim 
on mocel illustrated is dependent on 
availability of material 
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Mothers Sing the Praises of 
eve) 
JACK I/LL 


BUCKLEY'S NEW 
COUGH AND COLD SYRUP 


FOR KIDDIES ONLY 


Here's great 


ews for mothers —a grand 
ld remedy just for the little 


ind 
folk by the makers of Buckley's Mix 
t ja’s most famous cough and cold 
r A 4 JiLL Cough Syrup with 
Vita Ww DIFFERENT and so 
PLE NT TING they'll bo 
tak with nile. There's no 
t t bottle when 
you e JA i JILL. At the 
v t € Ale give 
sf ect s for re 
ef thot PROMPT 1 SAFE 
Be t a bottle today 
it ly 
CONTAINS AT Ail 
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VITAMIN 


To help you plan your 
family’s vacation in 


NEARBY 


Nova Scotia 


| MONTREAL 


| BOSTON 

NEW 


as 
NOVA SCOTIA 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
CRISIS NINETEEN FIFTY ONE 
ISSUE STOP ITS TERRIFIC 

KATE AITKEN, TORONTO 


@! would like to compliment your 
magazine on its Feb. 15 issue which I 
feel is exceptionally good. The articles 
on “World Report” ire most informa 
tive, and it is heartening to find a 
Canadian publication with such a large 
circulation as Maclean’s endeavoring 
to give to its readers a clear picture of 
the world situation today and where 
Canada stands I hope there will be 
more of this unbiased objective writing. 

Mrs. Winnifred G. Lang, Lake 
Cowichan, B.C 


@ Messrs. Ignatieff, Fraser and Shapiro 
have all presented their facts very ably 
and Mr. Fraser has really faced his. I 
suggest copies be sent to Mr St 
Laurent and Mr. Pearson Mrs Amy 


Dalgleish Regina 


@! have just finished reading the 
irticles by Messrs. Ignatieff, Fraser 
ind Shapiro ind would suggest 
you send special copies to all our 


leaders, especially Messrs. Truman, 


Taft, St Attlee and Eisen 
hower, and last but not least, Hoover. 


Charles A. R. MacLe in, Toronto 


iurent 


— Iu he i regular customer if you 
ntinue articles such as these Mrs 


ean Carlson, Lake Cowichan, B.C 


@ Heartiest congratulations on your 


ymposiun Crisis 1951 Chey show 
telligence ind knowledge at the 
hest evel I wish to heaven we 


not so closely associated with the 


Ame ns who are acting like a lot of 
d childrer nd with similar 
nee I regard them i far 
menace to world peace than 

Russians wt however we may 
first-class brains 


(Charles Herbert Huestis, Columnist, 


| 1) St 

ee: s for the belly Shapiro 

offer is ger kisenhower landed in 

Pari His we me was impressive, 

mie f news! present I have 
VaVS wondered reporters 

} G. R. Price 


e| would like to place on record an 
average Britisher’s reaction to certain 
references in Lionel Shapiro's article 
on Europe. He quotes a British MP 
I'd like to know his name~ as saying 
that 20° of the British would not 
raise a finger in resistance in the event 
of another war I'm not stating my 
opinion I knou this statement is 
incorrect 

If the occasion arises they will 
resist aggression in Europe; not only 
will they resist it, they will attack it 
I know this to be true.—H. Smith, 
Toronto. 


@ After the last three articles about 
the Army, don’t you think that the 
Air Force deserves a mention? Mrs. 
Leslie Trethewey Medicine Hat 


“Toast’’ — ‘Very Well Done”’ 


I was much surprised to read in 
Maclean's Movies, conducted by Clyde 
Gilmour, in your issue of Jan. 15 that 
he rated ““Toast of New Orleans’” in 
the poor category In my opinion it 
was the most outstanding production 
and the singing of Katharine Grayson 
and Mario Lanza delightful \ great 
many of my friends who saw the 
picture agree with me . a musk 
lovers’ treat Maude M 
Kingston, Ont 


> 
Beaman, 


@ Your movie criticism column is 
excellent and Clyde Gilmour is out 
standing in his field C. W. Davis, 
Kimberley, B.C. 


@ | find that Gilmour's batting average 
Robert W. Harrison, 


is very high 


Medicine Hat. 


The New Sick Kids 


I wish to take objection to the head 
line on page 20 of your Feb. 1 issue, 
‘The Hospital Prayer Built.” There 
has never been a structural mansion 
erected by the power of prayer or word 
of mouth since the supposed days of 
Aladdin.—H. J. Halldorson, South 
Burnaby, B.C 


@ This fine article had, on page 
column 2, a serious error. Mrs. Samuel 
McMaster was not the founder of 
Moulton College, or the wife of the 
founder of McMaster University 

The Hon. William M« Master, uncle of 
Samuel Me Master, was the founder of 
McMaster University and his dis 
tinguished wife, Susan Moulton M« 
Master, was the founder of Moulton 
( ollede Mrs Charles J Holman, 
Torontp 


Reader Holman is right. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE 


By—wMiller (page 4, 14), Dave Buchan 
(7), Wide World (8), Camera Crafts 
(8, 9), Pat Archibald (9), Nott & 
Merrill (10, 11), U. S. Navy (14) 
Royal Canadian Navy (15) Page 
Toles (20, 21), Peter Croydon (24), 
A. F. Coventry (25), Ted Batchelor 
(28 
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A Picture of Barbara Ann 

Truly, I must say that the article 
that 1 enjoyed reading most of all was 
the one by Barbara Ann Scott (Jan. 15). 
Her friendliness toward people is truly 
great. This was shown by her in the 
city of Saskatoon 

I asked her for her picture. She told 
me that she would be back in a minute, 
and hurried off. As I stood waiting 
there, thoughts flashed through my 
mind, for not only once was I refused 
by show personalities. 

She came back to where I stood and 
explained the delay, and posed for the 
picture. The picture I had taken I 
prize it very much.—-Paul Prisciak, 
Madsen, Ont. 


Buck Up, Men! 

Re your editorial “‘A Valentine For 
Rosie the Riveter,’’ Feb. 15: I always 
knew that, eventually, we women 
would be blamed for the war Men 
are experts at buck-passing. Must we 
do a your work, for you? Suc kK up, 
men, and don’t be so helpless 

Stop whining to us for help or you'll 
soon find yourselves reduced to the 


Status of male bees Useful biologi ally 
only Might be a good idea, at that. 
Edith Cochrane, Winnipeg. 


Ain't Seen Nothin’ Yet 

I have just reread ““Watch Quebec's 
Smoke!” Feb. 1 ind would like to 
thank you, in the name of my city, for 
the wonderful publicity it represents 

Some of the old school of thoughts 
might not like certain truths and 
innuendoes of this article: they might 
even go as far as protesting. Let them 
do it, they have done that mostly all 
their life and have succeeded in keeping 
this wonderful city of ours stagnant 
for too long a time Have an eve 
on Trois-Riviéres You haven't seen 
inyvthing vet J.A.Mangrain, Mayor, 


Trois-Rivieres, Que. 


@ By resolution of the Council of the 
City of Trois-Rivieéres, | am instructed 


to register with you a protest against 


certain allegations made in this 
article those in which the author 


iffirms that this city’s administrations 
in the comparatively recent past 
‘shooed away” new industries seeking 


sites here his is definitely not true 
of Trois-Riviéres which has long sought 
to ittract new enterprises and con 
tinues to offer them a warm welcome. 

Georges Beaumier, City Clerk, Trois- 
Rivieres, Que 


I'VE BEEN OILING 

THINGS FOR 
SO YEARS 

WITH 3-IN-ONE 


Mac 


Safe 
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Quick Vo 
Reli ef \ =, 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


Safe, Tested Medication Works Fast To 


STOP 
ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Thousands Relieved Thanks To Dolcin 


HOUSANDS a thousands of mer i 
reed De ve D mppling 
pa i rheuma sm repor 
ire ve ag work agai enjov- 
ing g-lasting reliet from = pair thanks to 
DOLCIN Tablets! 
It u suffer from arthritis r rhe sm 
Profit he expe ce so many 
rs xpensive DOLCIN 
withou prescript 
druegis oO ed tablets $2.39, tw hun 
dred blets $3.95 Also available in bottles of 


500 tablets. 


DOLCIN 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
‘Vaseline’ it is your 


of the highest qua- 
jelly safe be- 
20e, 


ruarantee 
lity petroleum 
purified Jars 


catint 
and 


30¢. Pubes 
30¢. 


| 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 5 


Party members expelled had been go 
ing on for a long time quietly. It was 
reported in the controlled press as a 
“screening program to weed out the 
half-hearted and the ill-educated, which 
terms would cover any who might put 
Czechoslovakia ahead of Soviet Russia 
in their loyalties 

The screening program was con 
ducted by i lady whose name is 
variously reported as Smerdova, Smer 
mova and Smirova Westerners take 
some pleasure in pronouncing it “Ma 
dame Smear-Over In the weeks 
before the purge was officially revealed 
one of the hottest of cocktail-party 
rumors had been that Madame Smear 
Over had herself been smeared Sober 
men treated this tale as pretty wild 
and far-fetched —but when the list 
came out ot those ple ked to die 
Madame Smear-Over’s name led all the 
rest 

Except, of course, for the name o 
Vladimir Clementis, the ex-minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Clementis had been 
in disgrace for a year ‘he resigned from 
the Czech Cabinet in March 1950) but 
in January he was still at liberty and 
still reporting daily to the obscure 
office to which he had been relegated 
Then he vanished By the end of 
February it was clear that whatever 
had become of him physically, he had 


been cast for the role of traitor-in-chief 


in the latest Soviet farce 

Among Western diplomats few tears 
ire shed for Clementis himself; when 
he was riding high he was as nasty a 
type as any. Westerners remember hin 
best as the sinister, scar-faced ‘‘watch 
dog’’ who used to sit behind the late 
Jan Masaryk in Czech delegations. He 
was the trusted Communist whose job 
it Was to supervise ind Spy upon, the 
Masaryk After 
Masaryk killed himself Clementis got 
his job Whatever has happened to 


him now, it’s not likely to be worse 


gemal democrat 


than what happened to vk 
Clementis is not the only one, ac 

cording to rumor, to fall out with the 

Soviet Fatherland Che Minister ot 


Fore ign ly ide 1s said to be in very bad 
odor because Russia is not satisfied 


with recent deliveries from Czecho 


slovakia not enough Czech goods 
irriving to raise the Russian standard 
of living. And the Minister, like most 
Czechs, is said to be more ana more 


indignant at the Russian habit of milk 
ing the Czech economy 

Nobody infers from this that there is 
going to be a real rebellion in Czecho 
slovakia, or any other satellite the 
Russian grip is too firm, by now. Still, 
it’s nice to know they aren't finding 


Communist imperialism too easy 


* * * 


Canada’s response to the Unified 
Command’s request for more troops to 
Korea was one of the fastest on record 

Theoretically, of course, the decision 
was made last August when the Special 
Force was raised Actually, as time 
went on, there was more and more 
reason to believe the brigade would not 
be needed in Korea, and would go to 
Europe instead 

On a Monday evening Defense 
Minister Brooke Claxton said in a 
CBC interview program there were no 
firm plans for the dispatch of the 
Special Force. He said the brigade was 
at the disposal of the Unified Command 
and would go wherever it was wanted 
But, in answer to other questions, 


Claxton made it fairly plain that he 


himself thought they would end up in 


Europe ind therefore that Canad 
need have no worry about recruiting 
her contribution to General Eisen 
hower’s integrated force That w 
Monday evening 

On ‘Tuesday General Charles Foulke 
chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, « mie 


back from Washington to report th 
Special Brigade was wanted in Kor 
is soon as it could get there 


Wednesday morning the Defense 


Committee of the Cabinet met: Wed 


nesday afternoon it reported t the 
Cabinet a i whole Before 6 o ck 
(Claxton was ible to innounce to 


Parliament that the Special Brigade 


would go 


New plans are afoot to push the 


for men’s minds” in both Europe 
Asia, and Canada will play some part 
in them. The National Film Board } 


an item of $250,000 1m its 195 
estimates for a Freedom Program 
portraying the idvantages of 
racy 

he suggestion came from Arthur 


Irwin, National Film Commissioner 
ind was taken up enthusiastically by 
his Minister, Hon. Robert H. Winters 
Somewhat to their own surprise Winter 


ind Irwin found it generally applauded 


Even the hard-headed Treasury Board 
normally allergic to any new wa f 
spending money, passed the quarter 
million-dollar iten with ynily t he 


mildest of shudders 


Considered as part of a defense 
budget, of course the Film Board 
program 1s ridiculously modest. It wi 
ost less than one medium tank, ! { as 
much as the cheapest modern ymibat 
plane Che United States spent § 
millions on such films in 1950, and 
for 1951 has quadrupled its output 


Americans will spend $11 millions this 


year making freedom films in 
language 

On the other hand, the probably 
represent as much as Canada can do 
With our present resources tor making 
films. Film Board people are keenly 
iware that the Freedom Program 1} 
major challenge \ pretty good 
effort won't be enough: the product 
must be first class, or it not wortl 
doing at all. Might ¢ n do more harm 
than good 

Also there s i lot more involved 
than mere technical skill Films for 
Western Europe, for example, will be 
shown to people who have had their 
own form of democracy onger than 
we have had ours. There is danger 
one External Affairs man put it f 
setting out to teach our grandmother 
te ucK 

In Asia the opposite problem arise 
What’s the right approach to peoples 


who know little of freedom and nothing 
of material securitv’? Whose world is 
bounded by their own physical ho 


Whose suspicion of Western motives is 


centuries old, and all too well founded 
in fact and experience 
It is recognized that, for either 


audience, films of straight propaganda 


ire worse than useless Presentation of 
Western democracy as a_ pure ind 
perfect Utopia on earth would be 
laughed off the screen on either con 
tinent The attemy vill be to presen 
i true picture f democrac vit! 
candor wit! humor nd witl i 
reasonable degree ot sophistication 
The message of eact filn wi 


implicit rather than explicit, freed as 
far as possible from the label “propa 


inda * 


SUDBURY: The 


NEXT ISSUE: 


Town That Can't Go Bust 


A cooking secret 
every woman 


should know 


FRIED CHICKEN 


male 
PURE MONOSODIUM TA 


Makes taste better! 


good cooking 
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YOUR BAS MANAGER 


A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


NHINGS are so quiet up at 
Glacier, B.C., the railroad sum 
mit of the Selkirks, that even 

a house cat will go a long way to 
stir up a little excitement 

A section foreman reports he was 
sawing wood outside his cabin one 
morning and his cat was scouting tor 
small game when a black bear ambled 
into the yard with her cub The 
foreman wasn’t alarmed until the cat 
batted the cub across the snout with 
1 paw and the cub began to squeal 

\s fast as it takes to tell it, the 
foreman plunged into his cabin and 
the mother bear took after the cat. 
From a two-inch crack in the cabin 
door the foreman watched the bear 
chase the cat around and around the 
cabin, gaining about a foot on each 
circuit 

\bout the fifth trip around, the 

cat spotted the crack in the door and 
dived through it. Then, the foreman 
swears, she jumped up on the window 
sill to watch the mother bear cuff her 


squawling cut 


\ schoolteacher in Niagara Falls, 
Ont., thinks the frankness of modern 
youth ts being carried a little too far. 
He was driving to school through a 
heavy wet snowfall the other day 
when he overtook one of his pupils 


trudging through the storm. The 


teacher asked the boy if he’d like a 
ride 
‘““Gosh, yes'’’ the youth said, 
climbing into the car. ‘Anything’s 
better than walking on a day like 
this.” 


An airman from one of the south 
ern states, arriving at Trenton, Ont 
airfield just after a recent snowstorm, 
stood shivering on the tarmac and 
gazing dumbfounded at the solid 
white fields and banks of snow piled 
up by the plows. Huddling in his 
coat he turned to an RCAF officer 
and asked fearfully “Is it always 
this cold up here?” 

“Just wait unt] you've seen it in 
the summer,” the Canadian replied 
“Warm lovely 
green fields, birds singing 


stoutly weather, 


Really sir,”’ the American inter- 
rupted, “do you mean to say one 


summer can melt all that snow 


Parade pays $5 to S10 for true. 
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\ll good free enterprisers can take 


heart at the story of the Calgary 
12-year-old who has been recently 
observed exploiting the unsuspected 
profit possibilities of the parking 


meters recently installed there. Just 


DONT LIKE YOU 
FREE ENTERPRISERS — 


as a driver turns into a vacant spot 
by the curb where the meter is 
flying the red flag the youngster 
obligingly waves him into another 
vacancy where the previous occu- 
pant has left perhaps 30 minutes 
prepaid parking time He’s found 
that the amused motorists invariably 
give him the nickel they’d have 
popped in the meter. 


\t Montreal 
asked a clerk for a 7-cent 


stamp and was directed to a nearby 


airport a woman 


air-mail 
stamp-vending machine. There she 
found the only stamps available were 
a 4-cent stamp for a_ nickel, four 
l-cent stamps for a nickel or three 
3-cent stamps for a dime She 
consulted the clerk who suggested 
that she use three 
Her purse yielded only 


3-cent stamps 
10 cents 
two nickels, however, and she studied 
the machine intently for a moment. 
Then she dropped her nickels in 
the 4-cent slot and returned to the 
clerk. “I got two 4-cent stamps 
instead of the three 3’s,’’ she said 
happily, saved a penny.” 


The village clerk of a small settle- 
ment in Saskatchewan is often con- 
sulted about the correct procedure 
in filling out government forms for 
income tax, pensions, baby bonus 
and wheat payments The other day 
he was visited by an elderly farmer 
who asked him to check over the 
information he had written on an 
old-age pension application. 

The clerk found the answers in 
proper order until he came to the 
question ‘Has your marital status 
changed since 1915?” The farmer 
had written: “Yes, she’s got arth- 
ritis.”’ 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


tddress Parade. c/o 


niversity Toronto. 
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ASTOUNDING 
Get Acquainted OFFER ee 


O71 NS ot brilliant flaming colors n this rainbow \lix Assortment 


1} 
. . . flaming red. yellow. purple and blue Gladiolus for the remark 
oy 
able low cost of less than 2¢ per bulb. Our prize selection of 2 
| 
vear old bulbs now ready for many years of flowering . . . averagir 


over 114” in circumference. Satisfaction laranteed purchase price 
refunded Mail the co ipon he low and make vou arden the envy of vout 
neighbors with a georgeous riot of beautiful color. 


FREE TUBEROSES! A real bargain in Gladiolus, yes! 


But that isn’t all kor prompt ordering, we wil ve you 3 Tuberose hn 


out extra charee These flower into beautiful waxy-white oon yn spike 


2 to 3 feet tall and are extremely fragrant. Just mail your orde1 today and 


receive the se gilt bulbs 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 


Just fill out oupon ind mail today When vour orde ind extra bonuses 
i irrive pay postman amount of order plus C.O.D. postage If vou are not 
” 100, satisfied with vour bargain vou need only to 1 irn for fuil refund 
ol the purchase price, Le sure to enclose the Spe 7 Bor js f ift coupor vith 
2 or more selections, But don’t wait . . . if vou don’t end in vour orde 
now you may be too late! Ma ] today Cash orders sent prepaid, 
EXTRA BONUS OFFERS INCLUDED! 
| 
| MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Dept. GG 305 | 
| 6 Trinity Squere, Toronto 1, Ontario | 
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SPECIAL BONUS COUPONS 
Ww labor, postage and packing when you order two or more of our 
it t one me, and we are glod to pass these extra savings on to you 
in rm of bonus merchandise that costs you nothing extra Put xX 
im pr er square below then put orders and g ft coupon in the some 
envelope Your gift items, plus your orders, will reach you for Spring 
planting 
SEND 3 OR MORE ORDERS | 
SEND 2 AT ONE AT ONE TIME | 
his is painting | And Get 12 Anemone Bulbs Plus | 
However, it is nd necessa And receive at No Extra Cost 12 RANUNCULUS BULBS j 
12 IMPORTED ANEMONE BULBS | IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND | 
Of Fre gin, Anemones ove wit 
8 t 2 che 1 P f | Anemone but you F | 
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At work and play 
..- here’s the answer 


You can have a lot of fun watching nature at work 
and play. 

The OTTER is a happy fellow. One of his favourite 
games is sliding down slippery banks into the water. 

The BEAVER is apt to be more serious. When he’s build- 
ing, though, he doesn't use his trowel-shaped tail. It acts 
mainly as a rudder and as a danger signal. A slap on the 
surface warns the beaver colony that danger threatens. 


Next time you're walking in the woods, look for a 
PITCHER PLANT. It lives on flies and other tiny creatures 
which are caught in the juglike leaves. 


When you pass a swamp, think of its value. It stores 
water for wells, springs and farmlands. Draining too many 
may be dangerous. 


The future of our country lies in our natural resources. 


Enjoy them and protect them today! 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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